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In his first chapter, on the topography of Rome, Mr. Forsyth 
remarks, , 


** That rage for. embellishing, which is implanted in every artist, 
has thrown ~¢ much composition into the engraved Views of Rome, 
has so exaggerated its ruins and architecture, or so expanded the space 
in which they stand, that a stranger, arriving here with the expecta- 
tions raised by those prints, will be infallibly disappointed.” 


We apprehend this is the case with most places of great 
resort, which have attracted the attention of artists; many of 
whom seek rather to display their own skill, and to consult 
effect, than to give a faithful representation, of what they pro- 
pose to exhibit ‘to the world. “ reinarks on the encourage 
ment afforded by the religion of Rome-to the fine arts, and 


especially the wise policy. ° of appropriating objects of Pagan 
idolatry to the purposes of the Christian religions are just. 


* Some of those temples haye been fortunately preserved as 
churches. The Catholic religion is surely a friend, but an interested 
- friend, to the fine arts. It rejects nothing that is‘old or beautiful. 
Had ancient Rome fallen into the power of gloomy Presbyterians, 
we should now look in vain forthe sacred 1 of its ruins, Their 
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106 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


iconoclast zeal would have confounded beauty with idolatry, for the 
pleasure of demolishing both. They would have levelled the temple, 
and preached in a barn. The Catholics let the temple stand, and 
gloried in its conversion to christianity.” 


: As proofs of their aptitude in appropriations of this nature, 
the author adduces the following instances. 


«* T have found the statue of a God pared down into a Christian 
Saint—a heathen altar converted into a church-box for the poor—a 
bacchanalian vase oiciating.as a baptismal font — 4 bacchanalian 
tripod supporting the holy-water bason—the sarcophagus of an old 
Roman adored as a shrine full of relics—cips which were inscribed to 
the Dis Manibus now set in pavements hallowed by the knees of the 
devout—the brass. columns of Jupiter Capitolinus now consecrated to 
the altar of the blessed sacrament—<and the tomb of Agrippa now the 
tomb of a Pope. : ) 

‘* Nothing could protect a statue from such zealots as St. Gregory, 
but its conversion to christianity, That holy barbarian, though born 
a Roman, and though Pontiff of Rome, was more brutal than its 


‘enemies. Alaric and Attila plundered, Genseric and Constans 


removed; but Gregory's atrecious joy was to dash in pieces, Yet 
this man, who persecuted the fine arts, and Gf we may believe John 
of Salisbory,) burned the imperial library of the Apollo, has lately 
found authors to defend him.” 


It was certainly. more wise to appropriate than to demolish ; 
yet, perhaps, on examination, there may. be found less room 
for-wonder than our author seems willing to admit at the mis-~ 
guided violence of the early converts to christianity; though 
nothing could justify nor yet palliate the wanton conflagration 
imputed to this vindietive Pontiff. The architectural criticism 
on the splendid Remains of the Pantheon affords abundant 
proof of the author’s complete knowledge of his subject. The 
same may be said of his remarks on the Coliseum ;—the con- 
struction of which, in one respect, at least, is worthy the 
imitation of modern times, in the construction of buildings 
intended for ‘the reception of large bodies of people. 


** When the whole amphitheatre was entire, a child might com- 
prehend its’ design in a mottient, and go direct to his ‘place 
without straying in the porticos, for each arcade bears its number 
engraved, ‘and opposite to every fourth arcade was a staircase. The 
multiciplicity of wide, straight, and separate passages, proves the 
attention which the ancients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd ; 
it finely illustrates the precept of Vitruvius,* and exposes the per- 
plexity of some modern theatres. 


~—-_— 


* “ Aditus complures et spatiosos oportet disponere, nec con- 
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« Every nation has undergone its’ revolation of vices; and, as 
craelty is not the present vice of oors, we can all humanely execrate 
the purpose of amphitheatres, now that they Jie in ruins. Moralists 
may tell us that the troly brave are never cruel; but.this monument 
says ‘ No.’ Here sat the conquerors of the world, coolly to enjoy . 
the tortures and death of men who had never offended them. Two 
aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off the human blood which 
a few bours’ sport shed in this imperial shambles. Twice in one 
day came the Senators and Matrons of Rome to, the biutehery ; 
a virgin always gave the signal, for slaughter, and, when glotted with 
bloodshed, those ladies sat dowa in the wet and streaming arene toa 
luxurious supper. ~ lud ; 

‘* Such reflections check ,our regret for its main. As it now 
' stands, the Coliseum is a striking image of Rome itself :-——decayed-—— 
vecant—serious—yet grand ;--half grey and half green—erect on 
one side and fallen on the other, with consecrated ground in its 
bosom—inhabited by a beadsman; visited by every cast; for 
moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects, devotees, all meet hete 
to meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray. ‘ In 
contemplating antiquities,” says Livy, ‘ the mind itself becomes 
antique.’ It contracts from such ebjects a venerable rust, whiehs2 
prefer to the polish and the point of those wits who have lately pro- 
faned this august rein with ridicule.” : | 


The contemplation of such scenes as were once exhibited in 
this splendid building makes us still shudder. It is horrible to 
reflect on the cold-blooded cruelty of men, who could thus 
enjoy the tortures of their fellow-creatures, and make the 
suffering of others their amusement. Women too !—but we 
turn from the subject with disgust. In our author’s brief 
aceount of the church of St. John Lateran, he exposes one’of 
those impositions which must frequently strike the accurate 
observer at Rome. 


“* St. John Lateran was built by Constantine in the precincts of 
his own palace, and became part of the rich endowment which 
Dante laments in the motto.* But Borromini has been here, and 
robbed us of the basilica. The old architecture of the church lies 
concealed in the modern; its imperial columns, too weak to sustain 
the load of additions, are now buried in the heart of sacrilegious 





junetos superidres inferioribus, sed ex omnibus ‘locis perpetaos et 
directos sine inversuris faciendos, ut, cum popalas dimittitur de spec- 
taculis, ne comprimatur, sed habeat omnibus locis exitus separatos 
sine impeditione.” 

‘¢ * Ahi Constantin! di quanto mal fu madre 

Non la taa conversion, ma quelle dote 

he da te prese il primo ricco padre.” 
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pillars ; these pillars actually start out into niches: every niche holds 
a pr : and a new band of white Saints and Apostles besieges the 
frent of this unfortunate pile : 


—— ias Lateranorum obsidet ades 
Tota cohors. | 


‘* The adjoining baptistery discovers more of its original form and 
materials. This imperial work, being the first of its kind, became 
the model and type “of the ‘Catholi¢ baptisteries, and prescribed its 
polygonal form tovall.' Prescription is, for good reasons, a very high 
authority among Priests, They pretend’that Constantine himself was 
baptized here; but what a multitude of lies has the Roman church 
told; and made the fine arts repeat, on that doubtful character ! 
Built in an age when converts went down in crowds to be baptized, 
this edifice blends the temple with the -bath. ‘Hence its central and 
grand object is the font: hence, too, the font is sunk below the 
pavement, and large enough for the total immersion of adults. Like 
all Constantine's works, this is but a compilation of classical spoils : 
a mere thief of antiquity. How august must the temple have been 
which resigned those two stopendous. columns of porphyry to patch 
MS brick-wall of this ecclesiastical farrago !" | 


Our readers will have perceived, ere this, that Mr. Forsyth 
is a critic of no common cast; and that, besides a very large 
share of knowledge and information, he possesses a sound 
judgment, an acute mind, and no small portion of that dry 
wit, and that sarcastic humour, which’ give poignancy to his 
remarks, and effect to his animadversions. his reflections on 
modern architecture are particularly judicious and striking. 


“Man, though'the child of imitation, imitates with reluctance : 
his ambition, ‘as an’ ‘artist, is to invent. In architecture, however, 
the grand objects of invention are anti¢ipdted ; the constitutive parts 
and proportions @re already fixéd; the ‘mind must circulate round 
these, and’ be eatisfied with innovating only in’ combinations. The 
artist must recur to the models established in his art, and from them 
he derives notions. of exeellence which confine bim but the more. 
He cannot safely depart, from those. models, yet he grudges every 
approach that he makes. “His poverty, but not his will, consents. 
Whatever he steals he disfigures: he changes the scale, he trarsposes 
the parts, he tries to efface the mark of the original master, and 
inserts something of his own ta..conceal.the theft., No otber prin- 
ciple can aecount to me for the, degenerate, architecture of a city 
which contains the Pantheon, or why artists should daily borrow the 
details of that edifice, and never adopt the simplicity of ifs design. 

“« The ancients seem to, have excelled us more ia architecture than 
in painting, or even in sculpture, They trusted to magnitude and 
design for the effects which we seek in ornament. It is, perhaps, 
the misfortune of modern Rome to have employed painters and 
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sculptors too often as her architects. Michael Angelo injured some 
of his edifices. by a passion for the awful and the singular ; Bernini; 
by his addiction to the brilliant and the ingenious ;. Pietro da Cartona, 
by a luxuriance and prodigality of composition; Dominichino. is 
chereed with some licences of the picturesque; Julio Romano built. 
re chastely than these ; his master Raphael built but little, and 
little of what he did build subsists. ° 

‘* Architecture is mane ert her sister arts ; —— 
her principles, less s ible of increase or alteration 
ad alibs thie ealient oftxanie’ than of fancy. Of her three cardinal 
virtues, stability is. the object of science alone; conveniency, of 
good sense; and beauty, of taste :,but taste is, perhaps, as nearly 
allied to reason as to sentiment,.though it has no common measure 


' witheither,” ) 


In a note, the author assigns his reasons for thinking that 
architecture should be ranked rather among the sciences, than 
the. fine arts. 


“ Though usually classed with painting and sculpture, it may be 
questioned whether architectute be, like them, one of the fine arts, 
A fine art appears to me to imply the faculty of inventing, and 
embellishing, and expressing, or imitating, whatever can affect the 
moral or intellectual powers of man.” 


We confess, this definition of a fine art, appears to us less ° 
distinguished for ‘solidity than most of our author’s positions. 

For, notwithstanding the illustration that follows, it is by no 
means clear to us, that the representation of , objects, by 
painting, can, with propriety, be said to affect either’ the 
moral or the intellectual powers of man, Some.of the intel- 
lectual faculties may, indeed, be called occasionally into action 
by the contemplation of a picture exhibiting the representation 
of some interesting event; but so they may, by the contem- 
plation of a magnificent structure ; and, therefore, to us, the 
distinction here drawn seems to be more ingenious than just. 
Our readers, however, shall judge for theniselves, to” enable 
them to do which, we shall finish our quotation. | 


‘¢ Now as this can be doné only through the medium of words, 
or of form, or of both, perhaps the fine arts may, in relation to 
these mediums, be reduced to three—1. Poetry, including oratory,— 
2. Painting and sculpture, as the joint arts of design—3. The his- 
trionic art. ; 

** Poetry and oratory, having the same powers, the same vehicle, 
the same object, and being separated by limits which are neither 
necessary nor ascértained, may be considered as branches of the same 
art; an art which excludes history, ethics, and every exercise of 
language that can neither invent nor embellish.” 
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oButes ethics. (if net history) affect, -in a peculiar manner, 
¢he:moral aridsinteliectual powers of many.though. they admit 
novof imitation; properly so called, nor possibly of éivention, 
they duglit t6 form, *aceording 10 hte own” principle, as it 
presetits itself 'to oaf titinds, an’ rr ezcep(ten to: ns general fale. 


- Painting and adnan. shenaiet they» ‘worke with resend oa 
atid upon different materials, have: ultimately. the same object, and 
the-same faculty of speaking, by the imitation of forms; ‘both to the 
memory ead the énagination,: tothe judgment, and to the affections. 
Pheirdimits ave: moredistinct. than those:ef poetry and etatory, yet 
not absolutes ‘for ipelieve goes far imto the systetn of painting, and 
both:ere often biendedin the sameobjectmfiamitation. © > ©: 

«* But has architecture the, same powers, or the same end? 
hitectu pay earve te a base to scpylpture and painting; but can 
pee ‘ioe ‘a ‘fiction; ‘or tell'a stoty? an it fnitdte like 

them ? ' Fv it:an inaitative art a? all? -Ifitbe, what are its prototypes 
but a cottage or a cavern? Architecture may aflect the sonl with 
sie and even with awe. ans le or a palace may strike us as 


$ by ee a ip o a er bail ; yet ig ship-cdtpentry, 
classed atnon arts? 


¢ histrioniic pi, ahi riot sd elethetital Aéhe other two, 
differs from both, atid yet‘eombings them. From poetry “it "borréWs 
words; from the -arta of design, “decoration. Its own Vehicle’ is 


motion an otion ¢ c n_,the latisude 
which et oN iis av ts it, Baty Pe ag any f Iptinpde 

r Olyas accessories ti I Woeloae at, ier their 
digolty 9 that connexion, if 


iy om divested of poetry, : is, Bat a sehsual art, and, a8 such, it 
should bé classed with Cookery and perfumery. Lis direct ayes is to 
please one sense sione. it can excite sensations, but not ideas; it 
may affect the*soal! snd elevate: the spirits ;~-but-ean-it create and 
combine facts? cam jt convey.one. intelligible notion to the mind ? 
it imitate any thing in pature.but sounds ? can ‘even its imitation 
ison be peyfect, without bret its own rules and ceasing to be 
music 


As, before "observed, ‘there is auch ingenuity “in these 
remarks ; : La e author bas. , failed, : we think, in his attempt to 
establish his’ favourite position. He underrates music, as to 
its powers and effects ; though certainly it has been allowed to 
obtain @ tank and distinction which by no means belong to it. 
It is, indeed, made to supersede the necessity of every vaiuable 
ac bah dil ‘and, » by the EF ly of fashion, is rendered the means 
of you all distinctions. 

We cannot follow our author through ; all the Churclies of 
Rome, which attract more or less of his notice. On the a 
theosis of Saint Lewis, Gonzaga, in. the Church of St. Lepatrus, 
he observes, 
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This large telievo is much admired for the grouping and the 
glory) for the incidenge of light, the suspension of clouds, the flow 
of afapery, pny of ~ ay and the evanesceri¢e of cherubs, 
All this may be very y; for I know tiothityg like it on eatth’ 
but what pleased ee nen wai the young Pritice hifnself ppringtig 3 
out of this confusion in all the béatty of holiness. 

« Both these churches (Jesus and St. ignatius) are horrible with 
the works of faith: Here you see a mob of poor allegorical wretchés 
hurled down to hell by the |i ghining which issues fromm three letters 
of thé alphabet’: there; two ugly, eiigmatital, devils; which pats 
with the vulgat for Luther and bis \wift, blasted ‘by # fibe young 

Hamed teligion: on this side, David with one bloody head ; 
Oh that; Judith with dnother: here the mitssacre of the Philistines ; ; 
théfe'the murder of Sisera; and every where death or damnation.” 


‘Our author had reason to complain of the extortions 
Hi at Rotte’on every unfortunate visitor, who is called u 
iy the price of adnitssion, wherever he goes i 
brietiee and a disgraceful one itis, has prevailed ‘too iweh in 
our Own Country, though, happily ft be ‘now fast on the decline. 
Paris is the only city, within our knowledge, where it is wholly 


proscribed, .. 


Thad innag xiao) that the ca Atal, " says Mr, F. of Rome, and 
the seat of its Sot potditiods should bel ong tot ‘4 conte, and be open 
to the World; but 1 foutid “it, Jéckéd ap, vided into different 
fatitys, and rédted by different Keepers. “Entrant feed are @ éetious 
expence to the curious at Rome. ae pay for ‘adth form the’ 

td thé Curditials, atid to ‘all other aright ties. oat ‘and your t 
eal! on a private friénd cost you'd’ testoon 


“ quid te moror 2.) Omnia Rome. 
Cum pretio: Qnididas ut Cossum aliquando salutes ? 
Cogiturvet enitis augere peculia servis,”’ 7 


It is a great pity that the native indolence of the Romans 
should deter them from making those exertions which are 
wecessary to render the territery surrounding’ the ‘cit a 
healthy as. it formerly was.’ ‘The mephitit vapours 
Campagna might be easily temoved by fae per attention dotaces 
arts of cultivation ‘and drainage whic bg ‘distinguished 
the inhabitatits of Rome. 14 aniciéht ai ys this pig a ‘was 
coveted ‘with ‘beautiful’ villas, gardéns, "ney rae 
But the ‘successive incutsions of the “ahaa BA bATADS : 
stroyed nearly every vestige of cultivation, and left the soil as 
unhealthy as it originally was, and 4s it still rema S. 





“ Thus the Campagna femains the same melancholy waste, 
divided only by rained aquedacts ; without Nabifution,; of bedgej or 
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tree; and all this in spite of doctors who are daily offering new 
ipes to cure the air. Some prescribe the planting of olive or mul- 
trees, at once ta absorb the miasma and enrich the country. 
One Cardinal has recommended a nightly patrol of the sheep and 
black cattle ; another has proposed to pave the Agro Romano. 
*. The Romans allow. that agriculture and draining would reduce 
both the extent and the virulence of the mephitic air; but then they 
enlarge on the sacrifice of lives which the enterprize would cost, .on 
the want of wholesome water, which in some parts.is.dearer than 
wine, on the scarcity of labourers and cattle ;.on . the: confusion, that 
would ensue in the ‘ grosse possidenze,’ on the opposition of great 
feudatories and-great farmers, .Thus difficulties are ever noultiplied. by 
men who want decision, _But-had they ‘spirit for an attempt so 
durably beneficial, the first dangers would be the greatest, and even 
these might be lessened in the worst air, by attention to food and 
night-shelter, by retiring. from the field before sun-set, and not 
retarning to it before san-rise, ‘by burning wood in the bed+chambers, 
and never sleeping on the ground. Bat whoever would project here 
a distant benefit to humanity, against the present interest of great 
meén, desetves to’ be sent, with the two Cardinals, to the Academy of 


So,much for the.patriotism of modern Rome !;, But so it is, 
that some of the.figest countries in the wogld,are,in the pos- 
session‘of men who, far from improving the bountiful gifts of 
nature, have ‘not spirit, or. decision, oriexertion enough to 
profit’ by the bevels which: Providence has thrown in their 
way! Yn ‘his extursions to places’ in’ the neighbourhood of 
Rome, ovr-authot visited the Belvedere; a palace belonging to 
the Borghese family, remarkable for some ‘curious, though 
whimsica}, water-works. | 


“ Belvidere commands most #lotious ‘prospects, and is itself a fine 
object, from ‘the seénic effect ofits front and'appreaches. Behind 
the palace is an aquatic theatre fotmed by'a'stream which flows from 
‘Mount ‘Algidus, ‘dashes oF nm So Si d‘stecebsibn of terraces, 
‘and is ‘toPnietitéd’ bélow ito -avatiety of tricks) ‘The whole court 
seems alive atthe turning “of a’veck) © Water attacks you” on every 
side $it‘is' sqairted ‘on ‘your’ fave ’ from» invisible! /holes,/ it darts up 
in @ constellation of jets d'eau} returns in misty showers; which 
preseiit ayeifist the dun a benttifal’ Iris. ‘Waterismade:to blow the 
trumpet 6f a .Cetaur, and the pipéof'a Cyclops} water plays twe 
organs; makes the birds warble, and the Muses tune their reeds ; 
sets Pegasus neighing, and all Parnassus as music. I remark this mag- 
nificient foy’as‘’n specimen OF Iidliaw hydratlits. : Its sole object is to 
sorprize strangers, for all the pleasure that its repetitions can impart to 
the owners is but.a faint reflection from the. pleasure of others. The 
Borghesi, I. understand, seldom visit the place,” 


From Rome Mr. Forsyth pursued his journey to Naples, 











ah 
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the road to which, as he:truly observes, would furnish materials 
for volumes. He passes on, however, with rapid strides, to 
the capital itself; of which he gives us the following brief, 
but striking, sketch. 4} 


“ The crowd of London is uniform and intelligible; it is a double 
Jine in quick motion; it is the crowd of business. The crowd of 
Naples consists.in a general tide. rolling up and down, and in the 
middle of this tide a bundred eddies of.men. Here you are swept 
on by the current, there you are wheeled round by the vortex. A 
diversity of trades dispbte with: you the:streets,' You are stopped by 
a carpenter's bench, yon are Jost among shoe-makers’. stools, you 
dash among the pots of a maccaroné ‘stall, and you escepe behind a 


 fazarone’s night-basket. In this region of caricature’every bargain 


sounds'like a battle: the popular exhibitions are full of the grotesque; 
some of their church-processions would frighten:a wer-horse, 

‘« The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and exhi- 
bits ntost of its humours. Here stands a methodistical friar preaching 
to one row of /azaroni> there punch; the representative of the 
nation, holds forth te a crawd. Yonder, another orater recoants the 
miracles performed by a sacred wax-work, on which he ‘mitbs his 
agnuses, and sells them, thus impregnated with grace, for a grain a 
piece. Beyond hith’ ‘are quacks in bossar uniforny, exalting their 
drugs, and brandishing theit sabres, as if not content with one mode 
of killing. The next professore*is aidog of ‘knowledge, great in his 
own little circle of: admirers: -Opposite to. him stand two jocund old 
men, in the centres of an oval gtonp, singing prea to their 
crazy guitars, Forthet on’is a motley audience. seated an planks, 
and listening to a tragi-comic filosofo, who reads, sings, and gesti- 
culates old Gothic tales of Orlando and his Paladins.» s  “S 

«« This isa theatre where every stranger niay study for nothing the 
manners of the people. At the theatre of San thé mind, as 
well as the man, seems patied off, from, its fellows.in an elhowechair. 
There all is. regulation and) silence s,.np, applause, no, censure, no 
object worthy of attention, except, the court and the fiddle. There 
the drama—but what is.) drama; at Naples; without; panch? or 
what is puach dot of \Naples 2) Here, in his native tengae, and among 
hisowr countrymen, punch is a) persom of, real, powey.; .be, d 


. up ‘and retail¢. all. the:- drolleries ofthe day 5 he, is.the.channel, and 


sometimes the souree, of the passing-opiruny he can inflict ridicule, 
he coald gain a mob, or keep the whole kingdom jia,gnod humour. 
Such was De Fiori;,the Aristophanes jof. his nation, . immortal in 
buffoonery,”, io? be aa Fe PSA afft® ob ite 

Great difference of opin ion, it seems, has arisen, among 


Pseret et. a , jn iS 





“ * Professore $s a title givers heté to every performer, fiddler, 
‘ourt-tailor, truss-maker, &c. just as that of Doctor was given by the 
ncients to fencing-masters, archers, book -binders, &c.” 
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literary \antiquaties, respecting the origin of this celebrated 
er 


CH pon ‘and othérs consider punch as a lineal representation of 
the Atellan farcers. They find a convincing resemblance Between his 
mnask;. and ‘a littte : chick en- nosed re. in bronze, which Was dis. 
eorered at Rome ; and from his nose they derive big naine, ‘a pul- 
Liceuo pullicinella.’ | 

“ Admitting this descent, we might push the origin of panch back 
to very remete antiquity, | Punch is anativeiof Atella, and therefore 
av Qscan. Now, ‘the Oscan farces were long anterior to any stage. 
They, jatrnded en.the stage, only in, ite, barbarous. state, aud were 
dismissed .on..the, first,appearange of a segular.drame. , They, then 
appeared as egodia, on, trestles ; ;, their mummers, spoke broad. Volscan,; 
whatever they spoke, they grimaced, like Datus; they retailed all the 
scandal (that passed, as poor Mallonia’s wrongs; their parts, were, fre- 
quently interwoven with other dramas,’ * consertaque fabellis my 
Livy) potissimam Atieilanis sunt. Quod genus ludorum ab 
aceeptum ;' and in all these respects the Exodiarius cosrespends with 
she punch of Naples. | 

“Yet if'we return from atialogy to fact, we shall find that master 
punch is only a earicatore of the Apalian peasant, ‘a character in- 
vented, as soine® suppose, by the Captain Mattamoros, improved by 
Ciuecio, the ‘tuilot,’ and performing the saate pee the” Foo! or the 
Vice ii our old Tatigtish' plays and mortalities," > ‘ 


Whatever | be the origin of panch, he ts Aihidersely chub 
Keuged tobe a véry pleasant fetlow, thou ugls i it: would be ditieati 
Bay whose ‘representative he ts, ont of ‘Italy. ‘Certainly’ the 
Polighinelte” ‘OF France, 24 thie pandh’ oF Boaghind, aré not 
représe pe "OF ‘the ‘Ap an “peasants— ‘The ‘suthor’s de- 
"Naples is) highly interesting, and his temarks on 
its past La ister state are particularly Ja ee thas closes 
his reflections on the subject.” 


4-6 ‘a mere “étntent ‘of datare," to atv artist; to a man ‘of 
pleasure, " any man that can be happy among people who seldom 
aot» vi ps there is, no residence in, Eurgpe so tempting as 

ior virons.— WHat variety of Sie yt !—A ‘climate 
wheteldiseve's breath sme!is sweet and w nfost beantiful 
interchange of sea and! land—wines, | Ny ‘ipidiidlda,) in their 
highest excellence—a vigorous and luxuriant navre, unparalleled in 
ts, predactions and processes-—all the wonders of yolednic, pawer 
spent or in.actions-~antigitities different from ail antiquities on earth— 
* coast which mas once the fairy-lend) af, poets, and. tke favourite 
re eae great, men. . Even the penne of the, creation. Joved this 
ailuying isgian, spared ity adorned i ed ip. it, died in its, This 
coontry ha subd L its canguerors, Mit eot inues {0 subvert the 
two predt bex tial Vit ous gaardtats of every aie & Virlde—the courage 
o: men and the modesty of women.” “ 
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In a word, this country: unites all that is beautiful and 
in nature, with all that is odious and little in mankind. 
It is, however, to be hoped, that the disasters which have 
befallen it; arid the misfortanés of the royal family who reign 
ovet it, will produce a’serious and settled attempt to improve 
what is good, aud to correct what is bad, Let the moral and 
intellectual faculties of the inhabitants be raised to nrmnctnlng 
near a level. with. the . natural. beauties of this favou 
kingdom, and it will-become the most delightful residence on 
From Naples, our scientific traveller went back to Rome, 
and thence, through Ancona, Bologna) &ce.to Venice, But 


Venice was’ no longer thie Seat of that! proud’ Aristocracy, 


which displayed the magnificence. of Kings. It’ had been 
po by the “barbatians of Frangé, and stripped of ail its 
wealthy 02, .oloue waapiaA..t a; 


“ Most of tliose palaces were then deserted—their, masters had 
retited froma eity, which they could govern nojonger, to their, estdtes 
on the continent; apd, there reducing. their establishments, left the 
tradesmen in tow ka. Seplons the void, Bot what, void could a 
sttanger,, dnacquajnted as I was Seif he formes. logaries of Venice, 
discover in the pleasutes and, cfowds. ¢ t circulate all night round 
St. Mark's? In sich bein fo concern should be more important 
tha. the 1heatrey yet the ipreat! Venetians seem to frequent theatres 
= for ‘fashion. or gallantry,! To,lagtammodite, these children: of 
midnight, the curtain never rises Aill ten (o'clock5 -byt.a woman of 
quality qust not appeat sovearly, exnept at the first representation, of 
an opera or a ballot: ‘Then, indeed, she must be present iat tbe very 
overtute, and shew hér book of the performance, bic a law of 
high life forbids them ‘afterwAfdd “td: open, ‘Such te fine ladieg in 
everyicountry. At onde: free’ ‘and ‘panctilious, they afféct:a' careless 
irregularity wherever there is no positive tule of fashidd 6 Bind them, 
while they are silently, exact to the little ridiculons superstitions of the 
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Apd all this folly, too, in. her fallen’ state!’ ” From, Venice, 
the author eh SOUe Milan Rae at ape hy be 
artived on the 25th ‘of, May,..1503,,and,,the next day owas 
arrested as. a British subjeet, and conveyed, to. Valénciennes, 
at which place, im the tenth ‘year of his captivity, he penned 
the greater patt of thé book before'us.’ The remaini ion 
of ‘the ‘volume, dbout® one-fourth, is filled with? ateécdétes and 
miscelatieous ' bbservutions, ‘and ‘ts’ by ‘ho fiéans*’ the ° feast 
interesting of the whole. While My. FP. was at Leghorn, he 
saw the Neapolitan renegade, Prince Pignatelli Belmonte, and 
there learnt the story of his wife. lhe : 
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*¢ This beautiful woman had. longybeen. the sport of persecution. 
Her very birth was involved in mystery. . Her infancy she pane in 
the house of a German Couatess;then residing at Naples; bat what 
relation she bore to this capricious woman, who was, for ever eitber 
beating or caressing her, renmains a secret to all,,.._In the: same house, 
and ina ality eqall doubtful, .was.ayoung man whom I saw at 
Rome, where he subsisted by his pencil. poor child, finding: this 
inmate in higher favour than herself with the Nady, applied to him 
for protection from her cruelty, and, at his request, she was sent {0 a 
convent for her education. 

** At this convent Belmonte py saw her, and. was captivated, 
Though insensible toa man:so destitute.of merit, she admitted his 
addresses as the means.of escape from. persecution: and now, when 
the secret of her, birth, was required, the Gonmtens and the Painter 
ackno ged. her for their child. - 

ey were matried at. Naples; but their union. was soon inter- 
rupted by the events which abn Belmonte ‘from his couniry. 
‘The young Princess, perfectly ungoncerned for such a husband's fate, 
withdrew to Rome, where she found.an asylom_ in the Borghese 
family, and there she resided during the late revolution. In the con- 
fusion of truth and falsehood’ Which then prevailed, the Romans cir- 


culated a report, of Belmonte’s death, This. the Princess greedily 


believed, w 14 Hg ugh hy a and could hardly, act all the. 


decencigg o Eby w ;,for ions, were then engaged by the 
het 






superior youn nobleman ensenkt pow address her as.a 
lover. vows, .and, for. the fist time jin: her life 
this a He ne cored to be happy. ...But her, dream_of felicity 


Kti, MO, sooner did they prepare for their noptials..than 
Belmonte re-appeared, , It. was..an. appaxition.fatal to, both, . The 
Foprs survived it, but a, few days,,. Herdover, less fortunate than 
she, fell into a melanchgly madness, and new eae about, holding 
visionary coaverse, with bis dead mistress.’ ) 


The woman,’ Wha: profaiiés h ‘Sderament,; “tor: in” Catholic 
eountriés murriagé is f Sactament,) by: giving her, hand to 
a man from whem slice withholds her. heart, certainly deserves 
some punishment. | But it must,..at the same. time, be 
admiitted,,.that the situation: of this .lady, was one of such 
peculiar cruelty, as to afford a considerable palliation of her 
conduct. At all events, she paid most dearly for her,temerity ; 
and was’much to be pitied. 

Mfr. Forsyth’s account of Florence, _ -and of the. manners, of 
its’ inhabitants, will be read with interest, , It must always be 
remembered that he wrote his book at a time when the. He a 
influence, and the result of their incursions, were very. visi 
in the country. 


‘** Soch.is the, influence of power over national taste, that the 
Freach have produced a very general change in, the exterior manners 
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of the Tuscans, though they remain the object of their secret abbor- 
rence. This change appeats in a thousand trifles which are important 
only in the aggregate, and the tendency of 4ll is to break down the 
barriers of that dignity, true or false, which once distinguished the _ 
politer part of this people. | 

‘« Leopold himself, who was no friend to pomp, had begun the 
work of ‘inhovation.” He had dispenséd with the bag arid sword at his 
Court ; bit this late revolution “has° admitted boots into“ the evening 
citéles, © Frdin’ the’ streets’ it ‘has ‘banished those gawdy herds of 
running footmen which degraded humanity, ‘The present lovers of 
the lével have laughed into disuse-fhe Eccellentissimos, and’ {llustris- 
simos,* and ‘Padroné ‘Colendissimos, which’ were lavished in the 


' direction’of every letter. They haveeven attacked the ceremonious 


lei; and, on tlie slightest intimacy} they drop into the familiar éu. 
They have now reduced into a slight bow the compliment of viva, se 
troublesome to sneezers. © They have cropped the hait of the pow- 
dered fop, have hedged his cheeks ‘With’ the whiskers of a sapeur, 
and stuck a sigar into his mouth. ~ They have restored 


Alle sfacciate donne Fiorentine = 
L’andar mostrando colle poppe eJ petto. 


“ The shoek ‘hasbeen ‘felt’ in Jiteratore, and has deluged the 
language with French and Revolationary terms.’ Indeed, the Filo- 
rentines had already begun to'relax from that jealousy which ex- 
cluded all other® idioms from mixibg with their-éwn deat * favella.” 
Pignotti, and other fashionable authors have adopted many terms that 
are not academic, while Cesarotti bent all his powers to pulPdowhn the 
Ceuscan boalter,°which Otténelli, or rather perhaps Tassdni, had 
attempted 'to overturn'soon after its firsterection. | 

“ Such innovations have’ been® condemned as sacrilege by the old 
purists; for those gentlemen of Conciossiacosaché cénsider style as 
- sole merit of a man or #°book’, und the Floreiititie as che sole 
idiom in which siyle.can possess any.merit; yet take up the, * Prose 
Fiorentine’ and Meads} you have patience sufficient, their Salviati, 


Davanzati, Cavalcanti, Ammanzati, Giacomini ; then say if, in any 


| 


language, ahcieht ‘or modérn,’'yoa ‘have’ ‘éncotintered ‘a'style more 


verbose, more ‘affected, tiore’ sotiorously inane, thitm’ whiat’ those 


fathers and authorities of ‘the ‘dialect have ‘made classical’ and? Oris- 


can. 


Out author appears to undervalue the services of the com- 
pilers of the Vocabvlario della Crusea, to whom, in,our pinion, 
the Italian public are greatly indebted. It is of consequence 
to every country to have some standard of language, to appeal 
to, against those ignorant innovators who are . incessantly 
labouring to corrupt it by the introduction of foreigh terms 
and idioms, which can, by no means, harmonize with it, which 
destroy its purity, and:which give’ mortab offence’ to a chaste 
Classical ear, We are not competent’ to judge of the style of 
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those authors whom Mr. Forsyth so strongly condemns; be- 
cause we have never: seen their productions ; but ’tis possible 
he may, as others have done, censure the style of our own great 
Lexicographer, still that would not affect the importance of his 
work, or. the. purity of his language. The poetasters, and 
periodical writers of Italy, are very likely to find fault with the 
shackles which! grammar ‘imposes, or with those rules and 
principles -of language which restrain their eccentric flights 
into the regions of Fancy. tis the case in England with the 
same description of men, who have done more to clip, deface, 
and disguise the sterling language, than the coiners have. done 
to alter and i sterling coin, of the realm. _ Indeed, 
the French have laboured, and not unsuccessfully, to introduee, 
into all foreign countries, which haye| been cursed with their 
presence, and even into some whieh have not, as greata 
revolution in language, as in polities, and in morals. 


“* These changes and many, others,” pursues. ourauthor, ‘‘ may 

be ultimately ascribed tothe French. Here, indeed, every change is 
imputed to their influence; every event ina private family is referred 
fo their invasion, as having happened ‘ avanti i Francesi,’ or ‘ nel 
tempo de’ Francesi,” or ‘ dopo i Francesi.’ 
“"« Though the modes of society have lately changed, the general 
character of the Florentines remains the same. In_ tracing some 
Jines of that character, I must, in gratitude, begin with their civility ; 
which springs, T do believe, from a sincere desire cf obligizg, though 
it is often loaded ‘with such protestations as would mislead plain men 
into disappointment. But they are more than civil, they are naturally 
hutiane'; this I should infer, not from the readiness of their tears 
alone, but from appearances far less doubtful. Their. private cha- 
tities, their alacrity at the cal) of the misericordia bell, their willing 
attendance on the sick ; the very multitude of their beggars, though 
it indicate vice in the government, evinees the general:/humanity 
of the’ people; a virtue peculiar to the oldest institutions of this 
country,” 


« After:an account of that exeellent institution, the Mise- 
ricordia,’ which reflects infinite honour on the people of 
Fiérence, Mr, F. thus qualifies his praise of their virtues, 


** The virtues, however, of the Florentines are allof the timid, 
passive, Christian, kind. Though ready to relieve and to toil, fer a 
friend; ‘they will not face danger, nor the displeasuite of the great, to 
defead him. Their sturdiness of spirit is vanished with the republic: 
Prone. to. revolution in that lusty period of independence and hardi- 
bood, they have exchanged the more turbolent virtues for meekness, 
long-suffering, and every quality that can adorn a slave.” 


’ We were inclined to suspect that the author had made a 
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mistake here, and had written. slave:where he meant towrite 
christian. At all events, the Florentimes have reason to con- 
gratulate: themselves on the happy exchange of those furious 

sions which animated their republican ancestors, and pro- 
duced war, desolation, and bloodshed, for those virtues; which, 
however they may “adorn a. slave,” reflect: honeurvon the 
christian, And, we can forgive a good deal of their super- 
stition, which, is more .the fault of their ancestors than their 
own, in faweur pf. those practices which can flow. oaly from a 
religions hearts on « ; . 


"# Flotence, ‘évér since Cosimo IIf. brought devotion iato yogue 
heté, Has been one of the godliest cittes in Europe, and,is, perbaps, 
the offly capital that displays me religion than the provincial towns. 
At Pisa I saw'no great sighs of faith, and ‘so sensible was the present 
Pope iaf the , Pisans’ indiference On’ that point, that “he sent Tron 
crosses to be fixed on their houses, and offered ove year and folty days 
remission of sin, for every kiss ne sper he given them; yetnota 
passengeF cotild be bed by this liberal indulgence.’ At Florenge, on 
the contrary, Some favourite altars ate worh smooth by ‘the lips of the 
devont. On évery louse are crosses painted to profect it, as the snakes 
of old,* fron?'&irt and the devil. ‘It was'here that I first'saw. soldiers 
disciplined into prayer by the beat ‘of drum. Here the churct, which 
was kept under By" Leopold, and threatened With dissoltttioh by the 
Frénch, ‘begins “to rear her inquisitorial ‘head, ahd (a demand from 
Spanish piety all the-outworks. which ‘she ‘bas lost. The confes- 
sionals’ of Florerice, though indulgent enough to vice, wilt never,.remit 
the three extreme points of religion, abstinence twice 3. week, mass 
every Synday, aod communion at Faster, |‘ Che tu, possa’ Swi sneer 
morto !" cried’ a pjdus wife ip a rage to her husband, ‘ jatendo pet 
altro prima cotjfessajo e Communicato.” or ie ih 

“A ‘peo ge superstitious midst naturally be fond of miracles; 
and’the cléfgy, to “support'the ‘credic’ of the miracles on which, all 
christians build their faith; think “it stil expedient to, bring fresh 
ones into view, Ata Keep up'a rtinning stéek in the charch. |. | 

“* The tide of devotion lately set strong towards a bake-house, 
where an old Madonna had restored sight to a blind beggar gy but as 
the via del ciliegio and the neighbouring streets were ebsuucted, with 
kneeling multitudes, the Archbishop has pow removed the picture ¢o 
the Duomo, ‘and has thas drawn the godly to his own shop.” 


Other alge miracles, of a similar nature, are described, 
which only shew that the Florentines are not less credulons 
than the Papists of ether countries, nor less the dupes u.their 
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intriguing, artful, and ambitious, clergy.; Of the morals, of 
this people, to whom se many excellent qualities are ascribed, 
we have a mo** deplorable account, which leads. us, to, this 
conclusion, that the clergy are more solicitous to enforce an 
observance of the outward forms of their:church, than'a dis- 
charge of the duties of religion. 
Pa | ‘« An Englishman, arriving bere fresh from the delicacies and 
ia decorum which he left at home, will be apt to stare‘on his first intro- 
Li. duction to the ladies.' In England, the resetves of education, and, 
| perhaps, acertain cleanliness of thinking, tend to throw an elegant 
drapery over the femaie mind ; but here it appears in all the naked- 
ness of honest natpre. Indeed, the female character is, in every 
country, half the work of the men, and where geatlemen require no 
delicacy in the sex, ladies of, course affect none. 
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‘ There are two points, in this paragraph, on which we 
| bem cannot agree with at author. First, respecting the drapery 
aca thrown over the mind of English females; if, as we suppose, 
! | he means by drapery some veil necessary to conceal the real 
Tee working of the minds, we are fully persuaded, that the mind 
{ Of a well-educated female in this country needs no veil. «It is 
too pure, to harbour sentiments which the most sensitive 
modesty might be ashamed to avow. Equally pure is the 
heart we mr og it eo as bs ponies oh 
every thing ering on indelicacy. » no. Veil, 
tage thank Feavta, for the mind or heart, of our 
emales! ‘The second point of difference is. the assertion that 
the female character is half the work of the,men.. On the 
contrary, the influence of the female is so as to have 
« material effect, wherever it is exerted, on the ebaracter 
—and, indeed, this influence is acknowledged by an inspired 
writer. The case then may be reversed, and it may, with 
gteater justice, be asserted, that the male character is more 
than “half the work of the women, We mow pursue our 
quotation, : f 
§ The fair Florentines still persist in habits which have been long 
banished from English society; you will see very elegant women take 
| snuff, spit on the floor, blow their resounding poses in spotted hand- 
Le kerehiels ; .clapgentlemen on the thigh, keep conversation continually 
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tite fluttering on the brink of obscenity, abd often, pass the line. Such 
ae are the manners that instantly succeed tothe prnderies, of a | t 
eGh ie education; marriage developes the whol woman i once, and makes 
4 imnthediate amends for the imprisonment Of the girl. “A’ Black gown 
goes évery where."* he 
Het 








* © Ta'the month of May, all the ladies of fashion are invited by 
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It is but just to observe that this coarseness of manners is. 
not peculiar'to Florence, nor even to Italy, for it is general 
among thé wWomhen int Prance. 


“ Here the; beauty of the sex seems more connected with sentiment 
than in our colder climate. You mget beauty ,blegded with intelli- 
gence, with benignity, with pride, with languishing, with defiance, 
with dévotian : feist eekdtienwith modesy.) The! fine dpiry form of 
sharp'edged stusibibity, or the volaptuous swell of fellet ednstitations, 
the hunsideg!dse G6 therlarge Greelkteye,or the milder radiante’ of the 
celestial bluev;+all ateivariously:rakish in theimexpression. 

‘* Cecisbeismy: Ubaugh + perhaps dxigeneral, is.not se‘formally lega- 
lized-as at Naplesyravbere the, night! of -kecping ‘@ gallanv'is often 
secured by theymarriage! conteact.» yet bere vo «lady can appear in 
fashiopable company;, erebefiire @od, withoot) such ‘an attendant, 
She leayes her husband and children at home, while her professed 
addlterer condiictg't Hér Mid church, if’ purposely ‘to ‘boast’ before 
hédven the MolsNbA? GF HS dwt Hawai! bis’ connexion’ is" Peberally 
ludicrousawhete tit idinot Wicked.) The. \cécisbeo ‘beenis Vkin of the 
servilities whiehchis tisiness: studies to impose on him. 1 onge saw a 
lady bid her, Signgr, @avakiere spwiayp her tire, ‘-Atizzateiil digyfuaco.’ 
At the word; of »@ommand jhe 4 bis band, upder her. petticoat, 

regsnes the ghafingdish,, Ls haghcd Po ls with,a.amabk silyen shovel 
whigh-be kept igi his, en aeplaced) the .paa, gos, a So ber 


ec {° si teeth that en b int nel be tried. i 
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an indian oe Ywidbeolisiea wie remaining ‘faithful’ ita 
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The: sith ee roy ve" expressed ‘his wn, 

meth tal ob manners ae 
laws w 4 fig wey ut he confounds, we §uU 


manners with sau f ‘There is certainly but one suanltate Wp 
which to try anorality, another words virtee, which is. common 
to all countriesyse/V irtue -add» vice, Mke | truth, are the “sume 
every wheres Tovassert that virtuevis ever proportionate’) to 
resistanée?’ by which, we iinst sup “ to''be'/ meant, that 
virtue is ‘or’ less ‘nccordin ations it has ‘to 

encounter, is to make virtiie ‘ pig of of’ tne 
but the creature of cliguinstances. And the conclusion that 
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Porpignani to a féte at the Cascine of Pisa, where they stand 
unblushing inthe citele where the camels perform their vernal rites." 
No. 227, Vol. 52, April, 1817. K 
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an Italian beauty, under the circumstances stated, is more 
virtuous. than» an) English wife can possibly be, is grossly 
unjust. But all, we take it for granted, that the author intends 
to say, is, that an Italian woman exposed to such temptations 
has more’ merit in preserving her virtue than an English woman. 
who is not exposed to them. Virtue is of a positive, not of a 
relative, nature. And a truly virtuous woman, thonsands and, 
tens of, thousands of which, heaven, be praised! England. 
can boast,, is not,less virtuous than any. women in Italy, under: 
any possible circumstances. 24 

The character of Leopold, the former:Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, ta which a chapter is devoted, is ably drawn, it borders 
on panegyric, indeed, but it does not exceed the boundaries of 
trath and justice. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


‘¢ Before'the rights of men agitated Europe, Leopold had come to 
a government full of distinctions and exclusions. He immediately 
openedall the offices of state te all ranks, he brought all men under 
the same law and tribunals, he suppressed unnecessary courts, he 
simplified the course of justice; he instituted for Tuscany a penal code 
of «small volume, a code which abolished tortare, mutilation of body, 
therpain: of death) and the sequestration of Jand, yet from steady 
enforcement.rendered crimes rare and murders unknown. 

** He made commerce free in all its relations, in the free introduc- 
tions passage, circulation, and sale of goods, ‘of rain, wine, and 
oil, free from the checks which markets, corporations, and’ public 
brokers, ‘hadfotmerly jaid on weighing and measuring. The lands he 
freed frogy their: anciént restrictions to particular’ corn and oil’ mills. 
Heabolished all) monopolies and’ coazioni oftbay ‘and’ straw. He 
transferred: the load! of taxation ‘ftom grain and raw commodities to 
thematerials of luxury. Hesuppressed the farming of bread, caridles, 
fish, &c. He opened the rivets, freed the ‘chace {rom restraint, the 
customs he remoyed to the frontiers; hethrew several vexatious taxés 
into'one; he fixed the sum which was wanted by the state, and left 
the people to raise it in their own way, yet such were his economy 
and order, that, while he resi#ned many sources of reveriue, he dis- 


charged the publie debt of the nation, and reduced the annual rate of 
interest to three per cent.’$ 


These.were, assuredly, most beneficial regulations ; but it is 
only in a smalb state like Tuscany, and placed in a similar 
local and relative situation, and under similar circumstances, 
that’a Prince, even with despotic power, could possibly: carry. 
them into effect.” It need no argument to prove.that an 
attempt to raise the annual supplies. in this country, by. such 
means, as the people should chuse for themselves, would be as 
fruitless).as. the, search after, the. philosopher's stene.. Quet » 
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homines, tot sententia#, would be found to apply more strongly 
to'such a case, than, perhaps, to any other, But to proceed. 


« His establishments in the fine arts, thongh less splendid than 
those of the Medici, were perhaps more directly useful; not galle- 
ries, but schools, of painting. The Medici revived and protected 
literature. Leopold created for science the first cabinet in Europe. 
The Medici were fond of raising statues to themselvés; Leopold 
refased one which was offered by his gratefol people. The Medici 
turned all the treasures of their little state into such a mausoleum for 
their ambitious dast as beggars every monarch’s in Europe, a mau- 
soleam lined with the rarest marbles and incrusted with precious 
stones; Leopold designed for his family the same common ground 
that receives the meanest of his subjects. Those upstarts, risen from 
the counting-house to the throne arrogated all the attributes of 
majesty ; Leopold, the son, the brother, and the heir, of Emperors, 
freed his subjects from the debasement of kneeling. 

** Though born to a military government, and surrounded from bis 
infancy with troops, Leopold soon felt the vice and folly of soldiers in 
alittle state. On arriving bere, he reduced the army, laid up the 
navy, and exempted its knights from their impotent caravans. The 
soldiers of the noble life-guards he re-placed by citizens, and these he 
embodied into four companies, not for his own protection, but for the 
police of the country. ‘Thus Leopold really did what Princes encir- 
cled with guards only pretend to do,—hbe trusted his all to the affece 
tions of his people. 

“He was. the friend of religion rather than of the Church. He 
banished the inquisition from Tuscany ; reduced the multitade of idle 
festivals; thinned the population of ,the convents, by checking that 
temerity and that violeace which used to stock them with youth; he 
suppressed those which had lost their monks; he subjected the 
church-lands to the general taxation, and kept the clergy in good 
behaviour, by a wholesome degree of alarm. Indeed, the parochial 
clergy, whom Leopold respected as useful men, had some reason to 
complain; for, by commuting their tythes, he eventually wronged 
them; as the rate fixed, though fair and ample at the time, fel] after- 
wards in value, from that depreciation of money which followed his 
own improvements. 

** All Leopold’s reforms were gradual, connected, and led to each 
other. Nothing was demolished at once, nor did any puisance cease, 
until better resources were opeued to the persons whe lived by it. 
By keeping in his own hands the power of reforming, he saved it{rom 
mischief, A ‘free nation wil! receive no benefits but in its own way, 
and here some despotism was nécessary to overcome abuses which 
had enriched the most powerful. Our British Constitution could 
never effect all the benevolent purposes of Leopold. In the purest 
House of Commons there would be country gentlemen enough to - 
maintain the Game-Laws which be annulled. Expel those sportsmen, 
and merchants or farmers would succeed, who flourish by such mono- 
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polies as Leopold suppressed, In removing these evils, I, will not say 
that the motives of this Prince were invariably pure. The rougher 
passions of our nature are ever the miore vigilant; and, perhaps, a 
certain disl. ke of the privileged orders, who had teazed him, mey have 
given a stimulus to reforar, when his benevolence relaxed. 

«He ofiea travelled, not for pleasure or display, but to know ‘his 
people and: their wants. He heard every person;* he baw every 
thing 3 he registered every notice. The information thus obtained he 
reduced intoa system. which protected him from imposition, and from 
dependence on his ministers, Thus his knowledge of details sur- 
prized thousands who addressed him on their own concerns, and 
silenced many petitioners. Perhaps this activity was too meddling, 
too jealous, too constantly at work, for aprince ; perhaps he governed 
his states too much. and trusted the interests of his people too Tittle to 
tliemselves ; perhaps he left 100 often the mainspring of the political 
machine, to’ watch the action of the minutest wheels.t 

‘*€ Leopold was certainly the best Prince of his time, Frederick 
sunk into a conqueror before him, or, at best, a philosopher who 
could act the tyrant. Whatever the Prassiavs obtained from Fre- 
derick passed for favours : Leopold opened to his Tuscans their rights, 
The one was ambitious to multiply his subjects ; the other to make 
his bappy; Frederick's soul and resources lay in bis troops ; Leopold 
had the courage to disband his. Frederick, as a warrior, took com- 
manding ground, aud situation gave importance to his words, as it 
ddes toa robber div the scaffold ; Leopold, by mixing fainiltarly with 
citizens; ‘sobdn “lost ‘the gloss and glitter of a monarch, but he created 
that nobler and ojore durable affection which follows) talent and 
power when beneficently employed. 

*4ln short, Leopold. was a patriot on the throne. Of all practicable 
governmerits thie is surely the most convenient; yet, depending on 
the duration of one man's virtues and powers, it leaves us still to 
desire anotber fo m of polity, not so simple, peraps, nor so cheaply 
administered, but more safe for the governed, more abje to perpetuate 
itself, and more indifferent to the character of them who conduct 
it." 


Leopold, though somewhat Quixotic in his notions, was cer- 





- 


‘« * Concealed in his old pastrano, he ouce fel) into conyersation 
with a poor woman near Pisa, and drew her insensibly on to talk of 
himself. ‘I! gran Duca,’ (said she) ‘ € buonissimo di cuore, ma 
qualebe vota fa berlicche berlocche,’-——‘ Che diavolo vuole dire ber- 
licche berlocche ?*—* Cra dice di si, ora dino,” Tbe Prince, ay I 
heard the story, was so well pleased witb this censure.of bimaself, that 
he gave the woman one crown for her berlicche and another for ber 
betlocche,” 

** ¢ Leopold was taught to make keys by father Pozzi, a Servite, 
who was, at once, a mouok, a blacksmith, and a fencing-master ; and 
the dread of those keys, which gave him secret access into.erery 
office, kept all his placemen on the alert.” 
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tainly, a Prince of superior mind, and rendered great service to 

































rie his adopted country. But the worst of a despotic government is, 
a that what one good or wise man may accomplish, another bad or 
We | weak man may overthrow. . Thus many of Leopold’s improve- 
| ments were abolished by his successor. It is a striking cir- 
his ff cumstance, that crimes should have diminished, during the 
ry 6B reign of Leopold, after the suppression of capital punishments. 
he Though we think that other wise regulations of bis tended, in 
m © a great degree, to produce this effect. Yet, since the puvish- 
" & ment of death has been restored, crimes, we are told, “ have 
nf increased from fifty to one hundred and twenty trials a month,” 
me This fact affords food for reflection, though no certain con- 
to clusion can be deduced from it. So many circumstances. con- 
al tribute as. well to the increase as to the decrease of crimes, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide, the,.exact. pro- 
ok portion in which this or that event has contributed to. produce 
Wo the result. One thing, however, is most certain, in the admi- 
C= nistration of, what may be called, criminal justice, that it is less 
8, the severity, than the certainty, of punishment, which deters 
, bad men from the commission of crimes. And, assuredly, one 
‘: . great cause of the enormous increase of crimes in England, 
‘t is the dreadful uncertainty of the law. To such a woeful 
n & extent, indeed, bas this uncertainty been carried, that it is 
J matter of notoriety that a thief committed for trial makes his 
n acquittal or condemnation the subject of pretty accurate cul- 
culation. And, indeed, a foreigner who should attead the 
le trials of culprits, in this country, closely watching the evidence 
in and the» verdict on each of them, would be led; and not v 
o Ff unnaturally, to conclude, that our laws, to judge by the adnii- 
y nistration of them, were made less for the security of inno- 
x cence, than for the protection of guilt. The following account 
r of a formidable band of robbers on the Appennines, savours, 
| not a little, of ancient romance, 
; ** One inexplicable gang of ruffians had long been felt, but could 
r not be followed, on the road between Florence and Bologna. Tra- 
vellers daily disappeared, and could never be traced by their spoils. 
. 3 TWo Pisans of ty acquaintance (Mr. Dodsworth and ‘Signora Parri- 
i archi) ‘passing through Pietra Mala, put up at a solitary inn on the 
' Appennines, and asked for beds. The landlady told thetn that she 
: must send two miles off, to borrow sheets of the curate. A desolate 
hodse, and a wretched supper, set in opposition with diamond tings 
on the coarse fingers of their hostess, alarmed her guests, who had 
heard of the invisible murders committed on this road. They com- 
muficated their suspicion to the Vetturino, having concerted their 


plan, they desired him, in the landlady’s hearing, to call them up at 
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five in the morning, and retired to bed. There they kept a fearful 
wat b until all were asleep ; when, stealing from their beds, they set 
off before midnight, and thus escaped alive from those dreadful 
confines. 

“* Not long afterwards, a number of the gang, being taken, made 
a discovery of the rest. Allthe banditti were surprized while feasting 
at the parsonage, and their horrible mystery was at length revealed, 
It was the law of their society to murder all the passengers they 
stopped, to kill and bury the borses, burn the carriages and baggage, 
reserving only the money, jewels, and watches. Biondi, the curate, 
was their captain; the mistress of the inn was their accomplice, and, 
in the manner just mentioned, she sent him votice of every waveller 
that lodged at her house.” : 


We had marked many other passages, for extract or com- 
ment, but we have already trespassed beyond our allotted 
bounds, and must, therefore, take our leave of the author, in 
whom we have‘found an agreeable, instructive, judicious, and 
scientific, travelling-companion. 


TIL ATS ARETE Se GRETA © re SS CEERI ARTE EE lit. 
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Strathallan; .a Novel. By Alicia Lefanu, Grand-daughter to 


the late. Thomas Sheridan, M.A. 4 volumes, Sherwood 
and Co. 


THERE are few ways in which the public press can operate 
more beneficially, than by promoting the diffusion of works of 
genius, for Johnson has truly observed, “that the chief glory 
of every people arises from its authors.” With this con- 
viction, we venture a conscientious appeal fh behalf of “ Stra- 
thallan,”’ ‘a Novel, written by Miss Lefanu, with infinitely 
more talent and discriniation, than are commonly found in 
similar productions. Miss Lefanu is a descendant from the 
late Thomas Sheridan, M.A‘, and boasts a close relationship 
with Brinsley Sheridan, whose name will be ‘remembered so 
long as oratory, wit, and humour, ‘command 'the applause of 
mankind. Intellectual excellence is not often hereditary, but in 
the family of Sheridan, it has shone forth for now more than 
half a century. Miss Lefanu is the last, but not the least, 
of those claimants to renown, The rapid sale of the first 
edition of Strathallan proves the high estimation in which it 
already stands; and does equal credit to the writer and to the 
public. It is not always that the pretensions of merit are so 
quickly recognised—too frequently we find they are suffered to 
languish in comparative obscurity, till the objects of renown 
¢an ‘no longer ‘be delighted or renowned by its acquisition. 
Strathallan, however, has an undoubted right to aspire beyond 
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the ephemeral celebrity which is sometimes obtained by a 
fnanufacturer of novels, If it exhibits sometimes the imper- 
‘fections of an unpfactised pen, it always betrays the exu- 
berance.of an original and cultivated .mind—nothing is bor- 
_rowed.. The most industrious eritic would. be unable. to trace 
_a feeble plagiaxism from preceding authors, The fair »writer 
has evidently \looked upon life, and especially fashionable life, 
-with an:eye of quick discernment; and while she has exposed 
its foibles ina style of refined raillery, she has pourtrayed “all 
its happier influence, in giving a polish to manners, and ‘an 
elevation to sentiment, with resistless energy. The character 
of Strathallan himself is ably drawn, as is likewise that 
of Lady Torrendale, who is the faithful representative of a 
1 & numerous class. Mrs. Melbourne, and her Tease Matilda, 
delight, by their soft harmonious unison, with all our notions of 
domestic virtue and felicity; while Mr. Sowerby amuses, by 
his eccentric prejudices, and)captivates, by the good: qualities 
of his heart. The great effort of the writer, however, seems 
to have been bestowed upon Sir Harold, who is, indeed, a 
) being of superior faculties.’ From the moment when he 
appears, our sympathy is never oneé disengaged’ from his 
actions and his destiny—the wild enthusiasm of the ‘former, 
and the mysterious tendency of the latter, maintain ap irresis- 
table hold upon the imagination. There is, less of narrative, 
perhaps, than might be wished, but this defect is, completely 
compensated. by the sprightliness of the dialogue, which 
often reminds us of Sheridan’s happiest dramatic effusions. 
Upon the whole, .we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Strathallan to be among the best works of fiction, which have 
issued from the press for many years. rie 
— Eee 
London and Dublin: an Heroic Epistle, to Counsellor ‘Plillips, 
the celebrated «Irish Orator.. 8¥o,. Pp. 16, ‘1s. E. Wilson. 
1817. ) 


Ir the gentleman to whom this Heroic Epistle is dedicated 
had confined his exertions. to the limits of the Bar, he might 
possibly have supported a high character, and have acquired a 
splendid fortune, For, notwithstanding some insinuations in 
the Poem before us, we have ‘read specimens of forensic 
elegance, ascribed to-him, which have not been exceeded by 
the neh aires of. the British Bar. But as a poet and a 
ttn Ne is fair game for satire; and merits indeed her 
ere’ 


est lash. ‘The following is a ‘kind of prospectus of the 
‘poem, “thdtith conveyed in the form of a note. ial 
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‘* The following Epistle is strictly. heroic—the subject is the 
rejoiciogs which would take place should owr Dublin Demosthenes 
makea publicentry into the city of London, Those grave and respectable 
bodies, the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council, and the 
gentlemen of the Common Hall, are introdaced as necessary appen- 
dages ‘tothe triumph. The link-boys, &c. &c. act as supplementary 
agents, and are intended to represent that enlightened part of the 
public, who upon very many occasions have maniested sucha laudable 
anxiety for the true liberties of their country. ‘The subsequent 
honours thst await our forensic hero, from bis entry into London to 
his final apotheosis in Grub Street, are perfectly in character ; and 
the glorious prospecis that are held out, at the conclusion of the 
Poem, of -a Millennium in Politics, arise out of that admirable 
system denominated the Spenceans, which has immortalized. its 
founder, and bids fair to add many illustricus names to those who friend 
it.” 

Dulce et est pro patria mori. 


The poem itself opens with the following solemn apostrophe 
to the hero. 


** Othou ! whatever title please thine ear, 
Patriot, ot Pleader, Poet, Pamphleteer ! 
Whether at Cath'lic Boards thou take the chair, 
Or at the Bar declaim with solemn air, 

For thee the muse shal} plume her ruffled wing,— 
What muse for Phillips can refase to sing ! 

Could she, like thine, o’erleaping reason's fence, 

Soar from the narrow b. unds of common sense ; 

Flush forth with metaphor’s incongruous glare, 

And rave bewildered in the fields of air ; 

And, reckless quite of critical rebukes, 

Write Bedlam prose, heroics for St, Luke's; 

Thus might be emulate thy matchless strain ; 

But, cease—presumptuous Bard !—the thought is vain. 


“A Mopern Parnior ! truly I had rather 
Say to corruption, “ thou shalt be my Father,” 
Than live the people's slave :—yet, strange to tell, 
I love my injur'd country, wish her well ;— 

I'm not so drunk with freedom, doubtful word ! 
To flatter the base passions of the herd, — 
The multitude who rail, they know not why,— 
Who'll neither serve, nor live in, liberty.” 


The bard then traces the progress of the thorough-bred cit, 
from the ‘counter to the civic chair; during which his 
patriotism becomes so,ardent that he frequently neglects his 
own affairs {0 attend to those of the state. But opinions 
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he change—of which some notable instances, within the recol- 
rN lection of every reader, are cited; even that staunch patriot, 
«3 Mr. Brougham, is adduced as an example of versatility, 
e 
n- « Mr. Brougham has been remarkably severe upon some of Major 
ry Cartwright’s plans for political reform, which he denominated 
ne ‘ jittle nostrunts and big blunders.’ Lord Cochrane reminded him 
le that those very plans, viz. Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, 
nt he (Mr. Brougham) had preached up at a public dinner two years 
fo ago. 
co «© Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?" 
ie 
a : 
le & Mr. Phillips, it seems, is as great a weathercock as the rest, 
is ni fallitur poeta. 
d 
; ‘* There was a time when THOU wert not so stout, 
Let arch conjecture find the reason ont ; 
Ere Royalty became thy standing jest, 
e And thou couldst fawn and, flatter with the best, 


Was it that no one thought thee worth a price, 

That made thee turn a Parrior in a trice? 

Or did some wag maliciously pretend 

Thou wert a harmless foe, though dang'rous friend ? 


« Leave InrLanbD then—Aere play a surer card, 
Resign old Brian to some luckier bard 
When Erin, thankless Isle, may better fee, 
Not ridicule, reject, despise, like thee, 
Is Duzpiin sick ?—in Lonpon’s fruit fal soil, 
A plenteous harvest shall repay thy toil ! 
Here Parriotism’s the universal theme, 
‘The school-boy’s whistle and the madman’s dream ; 
Here Forums rise, thy longing eyes to greet, 
And Politicians swarm in ev'ry street ; 
Here mimic statesmen rave in PrresTLey’s strain ; 
Here bold-Freethinkers rival Tuomas Paine : 
The first, for ‘ conscience’ sake,’ disown their King, 
The last, religion, as a useless thing. 
Here lawless mobs, with zeal and liquor warm, 
From patriotic gin-shops belch Reform ; 
Thenee issuing forth, through lanes and valleys stray, 
And some, alas! take Tyburn in their way, 
At thy approach, with reverential pride, 
Kine Lup, the city gates shall open wide; 
The trumpet shall proclaim, and answ'ring drum, 
That mighty Riepum-Funwipos is come !=— 
Drawn by his harness’d slaves, he bows with grace, 
And, flush’d with triamph, shews his lacquer'd face. 
Now give the hautboys breath—behold him pass— 
Hibernian Patrries, rich in native brass, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The Tivrerary Devecare appears, 
Up with your hats, boys! give three hearty cheers! 
No more for Hunt they raise the hue and cry, 

And the mob’s leader skulk’s unheeded by.”’ 


We pass over a part of the civic procession, to come to the 
nore dignified portion of it, 


*€ With measar'd step, astately solemn band, 
The Court of Aldermen* march through the Strand ; 
The Common-Council follow—mark the glare 
Of ignorance in ev'ry vestige there ! 

Then natare’s journey-work come last of all, 

The Jong-ear'd brethren of the Common Hail. 
Behind them follow close, a motley crowd 

OF vocal link boys, butchers bellowing lond ; 
Swift-scamp’ring heroes, lily-liver'd boys ! 

Thee Cripplegate, thee Bishopsgate, shall feast 

And mighty Billingsgate, though last, not least, 
With her whole tribe of fish-wives, great and small, 


Shall bear thee off in triamph to ber Hall,”’¢ 


We toterrupt the quotation to introduce a note containing 
some matter worthy of notice. 


“‘ The politicians of Bishopsgate Ward say—* that statesmen, 
‘ living upon the public spoil, and holding places of high trust, are 
* found in this day to advocate the accursed doctrine of legitimacy, — 
and add, ‘ we claim, we demand, and insist, that we may have a 
* constitutional voice in the House of the People—then we shall hear 
‘ no more of Habeas Corpus Suspension Bills, of Gagging and 
* Treason Bills. One Coates was the mover of these resolutions.” 


No wonder that these spurious, low-bred, advocates of the 
holy rights of ausurrection, should be enemies to every thing of 
a legitimate nature !—These fumes from .the hot-bed of civic 
democracy had escaped our notice ; and, as they are worthy of 
record, if only to mark the spirit of these city patriots, these 
shop-keeping statesmen, the author is entitled to thanks for 
introducing them into his pages. No doubt, if the House of 





<«#* With the exception of a few members—who, having dis- 
tinguished themselves as the friends of social order, have been voted 
by the Guildhall patriots, unworthy of the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens !" tus 
~.{*, "p> Fishmonger's Hall. The procession had been i 
without those ladies, who, upon all popular occasions, have eteatly 
distinguished themselves. The poissonniéres (Poissardes}' of Paris, 
are. immortalized in the 4nnals ef the French Revolution.” ' °° 
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Commons were filled with such choice spirits as these, no bill 
for the preservation of the public peace, or for the protection 
of private property, would be allowed to pass. ‘Treason would 
then receive the sariction of laws, sedition become a point 
of order, and rebellion the privilege of the House. Corpora- 
the tions, thus composed, contain the very quintessence of brutish 
» jgnorance, and rooted disaffection. ‘The only purpose they 
seem to answer is to take men out of their regular stations in 
life, and to render them unfit for their destined occupations, 
and to puff them up with pride, vanity, and impudence. If 
we mistake not the man, the mover of these hopeful resolutions 
is a fellow who keeps a gin-shop in the city, in direct violation 
of the law of the land; and who contributes, by the liquid 
poison which he circulates, to destroy the constitution of the 
people, as by his seditious harangues, to calumniate the con- 
stitution of the country! 


« But what says the auctioner Hutchins, of Cripplegate without ? 

he gives a thorough knock-down blow to bribery and corruption ! 

‘ The canses which blight all the hopes of the merchant, the manu- 

_ * faciurer, the agriculturist, the peasant, and the citizen, are princi- 
ng ‘ pally, if not altogether, to be traced to a system alike hostile to the 





‘interests of this country, the progress of freedom, and the welfare 
n ‘ of the human race!’—and declares Ais remedy to be ‘ the only 
Lk ‘ means to prevent the couutry from experiencing the danger of 
bd ‘ anarchy, and the horrors of civil war, which appear to be the 
P * inevitable tendency and result of a further neglect of that consti- 
ar Ee ‘ tutional method of restoring lost confidence.’ ” 
. It does not appear what was the state-nostrum which this 
wordy orator had in his mind. Perhaps he wished to transfer 
te the House of Commons from St. Stephen’s chapel to Guild- 
di hall, to substitute his own hammer for the speaker’s mace, and 
r to fill the chair himself, O Sapientia ! 
e *¢ The common-council courts thee —hear the notes 
r Of full-proof Tuomeson,* gin-distilling Coares, 
f And blundering Frowgn--from the rostrum bear 
E Impassion’d Kemmisa,t loyal auctioneer ! 
{ “ * Messrs. Thompson, Coates and Flower, Common-hall orators 
' who, though violent and inflammatory speakers, are luckily too 
stupid and ignorant to be dangerous. Messrs. Thompson and ‘Coates 
are keepers of gin-shops in the city, whence many of their partisans 
_ & derive their inspiration.” , 
“ + Messrs. Kemmish -and Hitchins, brother patriots and auc- 


tioneers ; the former is a holder-forth in, the Borough, the latter in 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


And Hurcuarys, with his hammer, loud and strong, 
Hamm'ripg out some oration three hours long.” 






























These worthy and loquacious patriots, Messrs. Thompson | 
and Coates, keepa gin-shop on Holborn-hill. The latter, it is 7 
said, married the daughter of the former, and by that means, [ 
was admitted into partnership, in gin and politics. The 
subject of gin-shops has, of late, been so much the theme of F 
public auimadversion, that it is almost needless to observe, 7 
that no man can sell gin or other spirits, without haying pre- 
viously a victualler’s, or ale-house keeper's, license ; and that 
if'a man, having such license, shall afterwards set up a shop 
for the sale of spirituous liquors, his license becomes void, 
by stat. 17th Geo. II., and he is subjected to a penalty of 
101. every time that he sells spirituous liquors. Now it is 
notorious, that the keepers of gin-shopsin the city of London, 
do not even pretend to sell beer; they are, therefore, every one 
of them, acting’ in direct violation of the law, and are subject 
to very heavy” penalties. But it is peculiarly worthy of re- 
mark, that the famous patriots, whose names are here intro- 
duced, are perpetually declaiming against the unconstitutional, 
by which must be meant (if indeed it have any meaning) the 
illegal, conduct of persons in power, while they themselves are 
in the daily, and even hourly, commission of the grossest 
breaches of the law, breaches, too, productive, by the habits 
they engender, and the consequences they produce, of the 
greatest mischief to society. It may not be amiss, here, to 
remind the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, that, in granting 
licenses to such shops, they ate acting most unconstitutionally, 
and setting a most disgraceful example of contempt for the 
laws to the rest of the community. Thus much it has been 
thought necessary to say of men, who, contemptible as they 
are, have contrived, by impudence and noise, to thrust them- 
selves into notice. We shall now finish our quotation. 





** So when, to hear his jokes and view his slights, 
Proressor Puncna, bis laughing friends invites 
Each juggler, of his brain, a spice of him, 
.. Displays some portion of his master’s whim : . 
_Their cinnic antics for a while engage, 
When Ponca, facetious hero! mounts the stage ; 


‘= tee | pat 


Guildhall:' Orator Kemmish made that memorable speech, ‘in any 
he accused the Prince Regent of being surrounded by an arm ye 
jennyserries (janizaries,) and said something about the King of Con- 


stantinople,” 
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London and. Dublin; an Heroic Epistle. 


Glad shouts arise, and, to his sov'reign sway, 
Subordinate Jack- Puddings all give way. 

Next glitt'ring view these trophies of renown, 

(tor those with Sussex* shall divide the crown, 
The ‘ civie crown”) gold boxes, parchment scrolls, 
The just reward of independent souls, 

Then to complete thy triamph, even now, 

The cap of liberty shall grace thy brow ; 

It speaks thy prowess, and thy fanctions tells— 

O would they bad decree the cap and bells.” 


We cannot advert to the royal personage, here - noticed, 
without mixed sensations of regard and regret. The Duke 
possesses so many amiable qualities, bas so much of the 
honest English mind, and of plain English manners, belonging 
to him, that, independently of the forbearance which proceeds 
from that respect for the royal family, of which we shall never 
lose sight, except when brought in competition with public 
morals, it is impossible not to feel for him a degree of attach- 
ment, which must restraity all harshness of animadversion. 
On the other hand, our regret is excited, in no ordinary, degree, 
by the line of polities which his Royal Highness has chalked 
out for hiniself ; and, by the political associates whom he has 
condescended to select. We are persuaded, however, ‘that 
when he consented to become a ‘ noble fishmonger,” he was 
not aware that he was on the point,of becoming the compeer 
of the, public accuser of bis own hrother—for it was only by 
the casting vote of one alderman, that the patriotie Colonel, 
alluded to, was deprived of the freedom of the Fishmonger’s 
Company. ‘There is one point, however, which we are anxious 
to'_press most seriously!on the Muke’s attention. . He is in the 
habit of drinking, at-the convivial meetings which he attends, 
the constitutional toast—** May the House of Brunswick never 
forget the principl<s, which, seated them on the throne of these 
realms ;” and there can be no doubt, that His Royal Highness 
drinks it'with as much sincerity as cordiality. “But, when we 
couple this sentiment with the part which the Duke» espouses, 
as a peer, on the question of Catholic Emancipation, we must 
beg leave to doubt, whether he has taken the necessary pains to 
understand the nature of those principles. It appears to us, 
and we shall, at all times, be ready to argue the point with His 
Royal-Highness, that the leading principle of the- revolution 
Was the exclusion of Papists (and, by necessary. inference,) of) 


Gunes 





_““* The Duke oF Sussex ‘said, that, having no employment 
tither in the army or navy, his ambition was to obtain a civic erawn.” 
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arbitrary power) ftom all places and political authority in the 

state; nay more, that, if there be no danger to the consti- 

tution in admitting the Papists to a full participation. of poli- 

+ tical power in this Protestant Government, the season urged 

for the revolution was nothing more than a false pretext, 

that James the Second was unlawfully excluded from the 

throne, and that the House of Brunswick were, what one 

patriotic member of our aristocracy have lately had the assur- 

ance to call Lovis tas Eienrexntu. Let the Duxx or 

Sussex, then, re-consider this question with all the attention 

which its immense jmportance demands at his hands---and Jet 

him, above all, during the momentous examination, dismiss, 

if possible, from his mind, all pre-conceived opinions, all poli- 

: tical prejudices, all party-prepossessions. As a member of the’ 

House of Brunswick, we respect His Royal Highness; but as 

a partisan, we cannot approve either his principles or his 
conduct, 

From the City the muse directs her flight to the court end 
of the town—from_ the Common Hall to Palace Yard. Here 
she introduces to our notice all the worthies who have figured 
upon the scaffold in that place of patriotic resort; and, 


among the foremost, that veteran in the field of political 
combat—Major Cartwright. 


‘© What with petitions, resolutions, and counter-resolutions, 
this political charlatan is so bemuddled, that he becomes an object of 
pity, rather than (of) censure, Sir Francis Burdett-and Lord Coch- 


Fl rane have already discharged upon the House. of Commons about 


six hundred of the Major's petitions, &e, _ The Speaker, ‘seeing 
nearly a waggon-load of them lying upon the floor, upon a motion 
4 being made for them to be received, very gravely said, * Bring them 


| - up,” 


~ 


The poor major seems to have succeeded old Bosville; as 
“ the milch-cow of the Jacobins.” He is at the expence 
| of brains, in composing all the petitions, and of money in 
i printing them; for the general herd of reformers. Youn 
Clarke, the coachmaker, the chairman of’ the Spa Fields 


te meetings, was-the person employed to distribute the necessary 


supply of those petitions for the use and edification of the 
reledthieappateiots in the metropolis. 


is 2 | The hero of the piece is advised by the bard, since Ireland 


has proved ungrateful to her child, to try his fuck atthe’ 


: English bar. 


“¢ ‘What honours wait thee at the English bar, 
Since fame thy praise has sounded from afar— 








































ae _ And lawyers for huge perriwigs renown'd, 

Ie Shall stand aghast—while laughter-loving Best, 

i- Aw’d by thy presence, shal! suspend his jest ; 

d Heroic Attey (Heav'n preserve his life! 

t, Grant him to live, not die, by legal strife !— 

e Shall drop his brief, look pale, nor hope to shine ; 

e And,Garrow’s dauntless features yield to thine.” 

- Whether the hicro will be disposed to follow this advice, 
< we pretend not evéll to conjecture. We must now bring our 
R; aniinadversions to a close, and, with the concluding lines of 
f this heroic epistle, shall finish our account of it, 

: « Hail, happy days!, when all shall Eavat be, 

Af When man and master shall alike be free. 

: This land, created by Spenceans charm, 

The People’s Birth-right, and the Nation's farm ! 


London and Dublin ; an Heroic Epistle. 
Judges upon the bench, with looks profound, 


When those who toil, and those who Jabour not, 
Blest intercourse ! shall share one common lot ; 

And happy maidens lead trae past'ral lives, 

And all shall mothers be,—though tone are wives !"* 


‘¢ Fir'd with the thought, what glorious visions rise ! 
Political Milleneriums greet my eyes ! 
Blest era ! which shall banish all our fears, 
And drain down Orpen for a thousand years, 
Treason shall walk abroad with giant stride ; 
And murder prowl, with rapine by his side ; 
Curs'd infidelity, and deep despair, 
And anarchy, dite fiend, shall revel there! . 
Down with yon sacajep aLtaRs! useless blocks ¢ 
Detested relics !—e’em vindictive Kwoxt 
Shall rise from Hell's lark cave with furious joy, 
And breathe again his spirit to destroy !— 
But cease, my muse! nor, on advent’rous wing, | 
Prolong thy flight, and RevoLuTion sing ; 
Some fature strains it glories‘may rehearse, 
Immortal deeds demand immortal verse.— |!) > 
1 sink or soar-—-now in heroic song, : (1st 
With thee, illustrious Kwieut, I march alongg> 9: 
Like Samcuo Pansa dubb‘d thy bardand ‘squitess +: 
And with the Smithfield musts tune my lytee—,.../) 3 


_—_~ ee oe 





* “ The Spencean, philanthropists dispense altogether with othe 


- 


marriage ceremony,—such idle. forms are. riditulons..in a°soviety: 


c 


where love is liberty, and nature Jaw.’ | 
t “ Dr, Johnson hearing it inquired where John Knox was 


baried, exclaimed, ‘ I bope in a cross roa,’ 
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_ So Homgar--—who of, Panis, am'rovs boy, 
Acuu.Les' anger, and,the fall of Troy, 
Of sage Unysses, and the blue-ey'd Maid, 

_ Mivenva,and the Gops in fight array'd 
Dividely ‘subg —desceiided ih a trite, - 

To 3 we patie of the Fkoos abd’ Mite. 
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¢ omparative Thoiaehte, on thé merits af the Sritety for ‘promoting 
“Christin Knvicled ge, and of the Bible Sc ies tind the ttility 
- of District Committecs exemplified, by an'ac cthiit OF the Dis: Ret 
Committee of the Deaiery of ‘Newport Pagnell, ‘Bucks. Ne “By 
the Ré¥. Juhn Fister Bid. Pp: 28. Rivitigtons! on 


° —. 
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We bave bad: such frequent, occasion to expatiate AD the ji ines- 
timable, services rendexed.to. the.;Christian, world, by theovene- 
rable, sacicty for promoting Christian knowledge, andon.the 
mischievous effects of . the Bible. Seciety,,.that,.it would bea 
work, almost of supererogation to declare ong, pertegt. ac- 
quiescence, in the opinioas.of Mr. Fisher,omy the, comparative 
meriis;of the two. Thesane is calculated, to.,preserve.and 
uphold orthodox principles, the other, to, spread), wider and 
wider, the, growing sin..of,, schisms, »Da,.these ,werthyzand 
zealous divines, the Bishops,ef Lincolp,and L! daft, Messrs. 
Norris; and) Nolan, :the membecs,.of the Established Chureh 
ure infinitelv indebted, for theit timely and able_exposure, of 
the mischiefs likely to result from the unnatural connection 
between Chirchmen’ and Schtematiee DP esery chavortimation. 
This stfange tintor AWays appaitedteas arnaetign a’ WeCesshry 
tenidene ay create’ ‘tiat’ rene Pine Hager acaain e Mifds ¢ ti 
méd, which “is the” stive Tre “run Her ut defity, by tidking 
them tegard ie fundamental Ab LY Sa PURDEE étween 
relanen. andN o> @hurchnens,as meAbse a bwogtk x Gh atten- 
ir and as me oad only.to by temporal -desigas. Léneath a 
spintuat vel. o Whatielse  eanobes the! resulmofs a evyoperation 
hetweer the-delievers in’ the Drinityy wnd> the + blasphemersiof 
tworof the’ pelsony of Hid three!pervous Sf the Gedheady be- 
tween men who trate the’ ofgiy OPE iscop ey , and their’ prin- 
ciplés OF Chiifeh’ goveinme ‘nY, to “the spustofeal mes’; Eanl 
thosé Who 1 Feject Episcopacy altogether, a reject those forms, 
add that discipline, which, are, in a manner, essential to the 
preservation of.the Church of Christ? Can, the, monstrois 
supposition be seriously cntertained, that unen of, principles, 
of opinions, and of creeds, -as epposite!.as;the pales, can sin- 
cerely coalesce -and co-opetate, for the purpose of promoting 
the diffusion of Christian knowledge ?: “Créedat'Jadseus Apella, 
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non ego. Besidés, whatever sentiments those Churchmen, 
who have joined the Bible Society, may cherish on this subject, 
they cannot, for a moment, believe that the objects of that 
association would not be as extensively, and more effectively 
and beneficially, answered by the appropriation of their sub- 
scriptions to the venerable society in Bartlett’s Buildings, than 
by dividing their contributions between the two bodies. As it 
appears to us, then, they encourage (certainly without, in- 
tending it) Schism, not only without any adequate advantage 
(for .we advantage could be adequate) but by a meansiwhich 
disables them from doing as much good, as they no doubt are 
desirous to do, and as otherwise they might do... We could 
point out members of the Bible Society, and active and leading 
méttibérs too, who are busily occupied in reviling parochial 
ministers, and in sowing dissension between them and their 
congregations. And most certain it is, as Mr, Fisher con- 
tends, that there is an intimate union between the indefatigable 
and most pernicious sect of Methodists, the Lancasterian 
Schools, and the Bible Societies. It was reserved for this pre- 
suitiptuous age, to discover that the Bible alone was suflicient 
to corivert the heretic, and to enlighten the ignorant! After 
Mt Fishér has explained the advantages which have resulted, 
for’ ‘mote than a century, to the Christian cause, from the 
exertions of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
he obserrés—— 


“ It. remained for the officious and overflowing zeal of the present 
day to discover, that the, Plan of this Society was tog,,circumscribed, 
aud its administration inefficient. Modern liberalists, who embrace 
all mankind in their comprehensive minds, and would extend Chris- 
orc by some thiracolous dispensation to the remotest region, with- 

istinguishing the fitness of its inhabitants to receive it; alike to 


out 
the* savage of Africa and the [slander of the Pacific; have'‘ehdea- 








* ‘* Surely some degree of advancement in civilization, some prepa- 
ratory knowledge is necessary before the truths and mysteries of Reve- 
lation can be received, Has not the failure of recent experiments 
proved this position? We are not ‘ to throw pearls before, swine.’ It 
will be replied, that ‘the earth is the Lord's, and all ¢hat are therein :’ 
*Go ye juto all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ 
Bat hitherto it has pleased God that bis Revelations should gradually 
enlighten the world: le has* drawn with the cords of a men’;’ and 
the Gospel has sncceeded by bringing conviction of its truth and e€x- 
celléneé to ttiinds éapable of examining its pretensions. It has- pot 
been known; and is tot calculated by mere preaching, at once to @n- 
lighten savages; What was the example aud practice of the Aposties 
On receiving their general commission ? 

No, 227, Vol. 52, April, 1817. L 
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voured to embrace all sects, parties and persuasions in ‘ one grand and 
simple design’ of evangelizing the world; and have succeeded in 
exciting a spitit aud profusion, unequalled and unexpected. Under 
caver of this imposing plan, the attention and regard of great num- 
bers of Chorchmen lave been diverted from their more imperious 
duty, the providing for the ‘‘ Household of Faith,” to throw all their 
subscriptions into the funds of the Britishand Foreign Bible Society. 
Forgetful of the peculiar necessities of their own flocks, ahd of the 
cause to which they are affianced, they have eppeared in the motley 
ranks of dissenters, from the Church of all creeds and principles ; and 
have poured forth their eloquence and their purses to .aid this gene, 
ralizing. system of Christianity. They admit all sects to an, equality 


with themselves. in, this enterprize, and thus ostensibly acknowledged # 


that no preference is justly due to the Church of which they are 
members, more by accident than by choice. By asserting that the 
Scriptures require neither comment nor illustration they deny the 
necessity of human learning, and open the door to every schista and 
perversion of Doctrine. ‘he bible circulated by them at home, as 
well as abroad, and nothing but the Bible, is the basis on which 
every sectary isto raise what superstructure he pleases. No bias is 
allowed to any party ; the Established Charch is liberally considered 
as one of many sects; and all the fiery trials she haa undergone with 
papists, puritans, presbyterians, and independents, is to be endured 


again; and the well-earned ascendancy and vantage-ground gene- | 


rously.quitted to render the new contest equal. 
‘This: strange coalition of parties, whose principles and wishes have 


hitherto.been in direct opposition to each other, has been suspected by | 


many to have its origin and progress in some sinister policy, and a 
feeling no, ways favourable to the existing Charch establishment. The 
purity of protession, instead of being aceredited, has beea considered 
as.the cover of adeep-laid design, ‘Lhatan actual conspiracy, exists 
may be difficult to prove, and therefore imprudent to be asserted; bat 
of the dangerous tendency of the new institution there can remaiw 
bat little doubt. We cannot. suppose that small er equivocal grounds 
of alarm would. have brought forward, such. able . defenders, of, the 
Gharch on this occasion, as the Bishop of Lincoln and Professer 
Marsh, who have deemed the call imperative upon them, and have 
freely and publicly expressed their sentiments. . In matters of Faith 
avd Doctrine we rely on the judgment of these sound and learned 
interpreters of Scripture, and.of the Articlesof our Chureh ; on the 
present. controversy therefore we may equally confide in their discers- 
ment; and in some degree we are obliged by duty to follow opinions, 
delivered from the chai, of our Diocesan, Nothing, consequently, 
has carried greater salisfaction.to the true Charchman, nothing has 
assisted those who were halting between two opiwions in making thei 
election, so much as tbe timely and well-reasoned appeals of these 
orthodox and judicious Divines.;: and nathing bas occasioned. so much 
confusion and agitation among the members of the Bible Society, % 
their arguments, amounting to demonstration. Such watchmen of 
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the Church Can detect the insidious designs of the adversary, however 
artfully enveloped; their knowledge of mankind is a necessary know- 
ledge in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call them, 
which it is their duty to employ on such occasions as ghe present, to 
©) enlighten their humbler and uowary brethren; thus they become the 
dread of the enemy, and the faithful guardians of our holy eause.” 


‘That'the Dissenters, of every denomination, should, for the 
first time ‘in their lives, forego their wish to subvert the eccle- 
siastical establistment of the country; that men who, how- - 
ever opposite their tenets may be, and though still more remote 
froth each other than any of them are from the Church of Eng- 
land, have always united for the purpose of destroying that 
church, should now coalesce with its members and ministers, 
for the promotion of one common religious object, without 
harbouring any sinister design, it requires astretch of cre- 
dulity to believe, which men, in the common affairs of life, 
would blush to exhibit. Equal credulity also would be 
necessary to cherish the suppositiorf, that the members of the 
establishment, by joining those motley hordes of Sectaries, 
could effect their conversion. To wash the blackamoor white, 
would be un easier task. 


a a i ee ed 


“ Meantime, the evil produced by the new Society is by no means 
equivocal ; it is positive and visible. I fear it much exceeds the good, 
and that good might have been produced, without the attendant evil. 
It has; then, produced a result, a sin, which all the Members of that 
Society who are of the Charch, constantly pray to be delivered from ; 
it has produced.a Schism in the Church of England. That Church, 
whioly for its stability-and beauty, like the holy City, should ever be at 
unity in itself, is now divided ; that division has been fomented by 
the policy of those; who Know that to divide is to weaken. So exe 
tended is the schism that it prevails throughout the hierarchy, and is 
felt in every village-congregation : ‘it has rent the seamless coat of 
Christ from top tobottom. We see without reproach the Clergy set 
against their Diocesan, his admonitions aod warning slighted; an itre- 
Verent opposition to his opinions’ mgintained as a paramount uy: 
Thus there are actually two parties among the Clergy of the Establish- 
ment in a state of ‘hostilityof opinion to’each other on this question 
in every distiict’ of the kingdom ; this insubordination, division, ahd 
consequent weakening of the Church, have arisen ott of the Bible 
Society, Its well-atlected Members, undoubtedly, never cohtémpla- 
ted this bitter consequence of their mistaken zeal; on the other hand 
from ap union of ali patties in promoting the same object, they hoped’ 
that something ‘like # general union of seritiment might’ arise on 
other religious questions and differences; that an amalgamation of 
all sects. might be effected by the pure cement of the Bible. 

hat more than childish simpli¢ity of hope was this! What 
Patt of this ill-organized body was to give way first, and set the 
L2 
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example of retraction? Svwrely..not the Churchmen! Was the 
dissenter then to return, or be converted to the,Church, by the 


tracts and common-prayer book, excluded by us;laws? I have | 


heard of no. one wstance of proselytism |from dissension. I do. not 
impute to any of my brethren a desertion of their faith: bot it does © 
appear that the habits, and language, and sentiments of a party in the 
Church, more.neatly approach the separatist. and sectarian of Jate; 
and the approximation is more apparent in the Bible Society meetings, 
That the church has not.gained by the overture is clear.. The cement 
may have run the Mosaic together, but the distinct bits remain appa. | 
rent ; ¢ach preserves its original figure, spirit and character. No 7 
thing but interest or design could have brought them together ; and | 


what the interest and design of dissenters in unison have been, is on 


record and written in blood. How closely these heterogeneous mate. | 
rials were knit to resist that wholesome bat ill-fated measure.of Lord 
Sidmouth’s 2, These most opposite parties unite only on. occasions 7 
when any thing may be wrung fromthe Church. The Churchman 7 
can: meyer gain.any thing by mixing in this Society, It speaks an 
implied indifference about what is.of vital importance, that creeds, 
articles, and;formalaries are not of the. first consequence ; he_ hears 
such language and sentiments constantly, held forth at their meeting, 
and bis presence sanctions them; be hears the Superiors, and orders 
of our Church treated with contempt and irreverence, and he is fain 
to acquiesce init. | 

** When this very state of things was predicted in the beginning of 
Auxilary Bible Associations, those who expressed their apprehensions | 
were deemed bigots and false prophets; they prophesied in vain ;_ but 
their-bigotry has been of saving virtue; , When the advocates for the 
BiblesSeciety were told that) the Society, for, Promoting Christin 
Kuowledge could..do all, and more than. the, new [nstitutions pro- 
posed to do at fwmy,it..was, answered, with contempt and ridicule. 
We snow: seg, how jitile, deserving of, that. contempt our Society 
has) been at all, simes; and, that. it, only wanted additional mean 
to carry on ifs measures, certainly more legitimate and more worthy 
the friends of the establixhbaieat: >-Le was: insintaled, on all occasions, 
that Dur Society had gone; toderihn, that its constitution, originally s 
bad one, wae wern out;;;thatits pian; atid-«means, and administration, 
were all tod narrow and poorsspittesd for the warm, hearts and liberal 
atfections of those who felt for the wants of the whole world; who 
knewsnothing but our> cones Christianity, unclogged. by creeds, 
and férmularies, and. eatablehments.... We might aswell have been 
informed, that. the Bibles the prominent figure, inj our plan, bad grown 
old ; ot that our book of; conmmon-prayer, the-chief blot in it, had be- 
come@obsolete. ‘Che vast.accession.of territory,ia India, where itis 
said Gtty: millions of souls are.addedio the British empire, could not 
possibly be supplied with the book of life, by the Members of the 
established faith in this country ; but must ever remain to our eternal 
condeinnation, in darkness and the shadow of death. It might # 
well have been declared that the British Constitution could not extend 
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its protection over that immense country, that it could not erect 
he courts of judicature, or place the rights aud privileges of persons and 
be things there iii the same state of safety and equality as at home; or 
ve ©) that the British Parliament covld not create a religivus establishment 
os theré, and sipport it with all the means of education) and ‘provision. 
es F wWhile the state and the churcli remain united and entire under one 
he head, 1 presume the interests of one will be the interests of both : 
i and that the blessing-and comfort of the government; andof the esta- 
Ae blishment; will ‘be enjoyed in our remotest colonies and’ possessions, 
. The society for promoting Christian Knowledge, through its leading 
z Members, ‘has promoted and followed up that eminently: Christian 
- act of the legislature, the establishment of an Episcopal* Chareb in 
nd India. Lét‘us rely on this well-defined and well-considered measure, 
E> uhder divine Providence,’ for thé effects that the desultory operations 
* of thé Bible Suciety cain never achieve. All sccessary assistance for 
rd the distribution of the Scriptures, and the extension of Christian 
a knéWledge, is alieady afforded by our Society to the pious, able; and 
” redious’ man, who has taken apoti'him the awful réspousibility of ‘the 
episcopal charge, May his name be Known to posterity not only as 


the first, but as the orthodox and apostolic Bishop of Caleutia!* 
rs Though little givén to be visionary, I could inddlge in’ the bright 
prospect of Christian hope, tbat this vast and wasted vineyard is about 
4 td receive labourers equal to the task, and that henceforward it will 
” bring forth frait 4n haundred-fold. Hitherto thelaboors of'a Schwartz, 
or of a Gerické, have been necessarily limited by personal powers ; 
of they Have* proved the fertility of the soil’by theit individual sdécesses, 
™ Bat w Settled plan of conversion,’ will now be established j the'raysof 
m christianity will ‘diverge’ from'a fixed centre ; and the *abomina- 
0 tion’ df ‘desolation,’ the Bloody sacrifices of idolatry, will gradaall 
e yield to the silent operations of ‘the holy spirit. He who is gone fort 
4 to this vineyard, as the Steward of the Lord, from a practical know- 





I ledge of the human heart, will search ont fellow-labourers worthy to 
'y beemployed: He carries with bim all the-system of our Society, and 
, is prepared to establish it, and to put its various branches \intovactivity. 
8, * The Bishop of Calcutta erased his name from the list of the Bible 
a Society ‘with his own hand.) Surely this act: proceeded from. convic- 
n, tion in one of the miost enlightened minds and sowndest-heads in.the 


r kingdom, that the Bible Society, on experience, didnot: deserve 
support) § 90 il to emovtost 
s ¢ ““Onfeignedty could 1 wish, that soardaous an pndertaking had 
a been committed’ to stronger powers ; but my trust is in the Almighty, 
who can eull) forth strength out of weakness : already am)I deeply 
impressed with the awful responsibility of my charge: and in the ex- 
ecution of my daties, I shall feel, that uoder the Divine Protection, I 
possess some Security against the mischiefs of an erroneous judgment, 
- a firm attachment to the dootrines and discipline of the Church 
ogland,”” 1) (Vin doo WI 
Reply of the Bishop of Calcutta to the Valedictory Address. 
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Above all; hé will restore to India, the Madras system of education, 
as to its native soil, with all the improvement it has made, by being 
Bet transplanted and trained: in our enlightened country. Thus we are 
hee conferring on India the dearest blessings we ourselves enjoy ; and | 
‘nue trust by regular and authorised, and discreet means ensuring their 
.. suecess."” 




























te i It is true that the country is indebted to the Society for F 
y Promoting Christian Knowledge for establishing a branch of | 
the tite church ‘in India. And’ they could riot have shewn 

their zeal for its success move effectually than by supplying one 

Py ue of their own members, for the spiritual head of it. A more 

Po enlightened pastor, a more excellent man, the British domi- 

nions could not havé furnished. But, as if anxious to spfead 

4 truth with one hand, and error with the other, by the exercise 

of a spurious and destructive «liberality, those who’ were 
entrusted with the management of Indian affairs in this 

country, ‘sent out ‘a Dissenting Minister, who is: literally 

preaching “against: the Bishop of Caleutta, and counteracting 7 

att his e . DEt'is a disgrace'to the country, that: a body >of | 

merchants “at the India House’ should be thus sufferedto | 
interfere in matters above their cognizance, if not above. their 
capacity. Composed, as they are, of men of all persuasions, 
they ought not to have had a voice on such a subject. But it 

| is a lamentable consideration; that the alarming progress 

1 which Schisarhas made of late years ‘has, in) a‘great measure, 

) heen owing -to the miseconduct.of persons in power; who-have, 

ia on) :more. occasions than :one, sacrificed )principle >to . popw 
Jarity!!! basige " vt oO } wort bie 


oe @¢.B think the Charelv has amost to fear from: Methadism, as t he mast 
nomerous; 'the* most disguised; and» most treacherous party: This 
monstrous ‘birth has been “hatched” in ‘her-owm bosom, and. -breeded 
over by her own wifigs; ti!) itsucks and devours ber vitals: It ran by 
“her side with all the critical affection of a cockatt ice, till finding 
‘itself confirmed etough to’ stand alone and*in defiance of its fostet- 
| ‘mother, it has given the’ "reacherous ‘signal of separation... It only 
waited the bourtike Iscariot. From this anomalous division it is that 
‘the funds and hists of thé Bible Society are overfiéwing, Vhereé isatiotber 
F aémtitable instrament employed by this sect, the Lancasterian Schools, 
swhiel are chiefly swpp lied and'supportéed' by Methodists, who,’ in their 
gederation ate wite and” provident éenongh to look forward tea due 
successionof followers by education, in generations to come. It is 
not difficult to prove the connection between’ Methodism, the Lancas 
tetian Schools, atid the’ Bible Society. Are they leagued against the 
Church } Will any bechardy enough to assert that they are friendly te 
the Charey? And ‘isit not said by aothority that even these people 
must bow to: ‘ He that is not with me is against me ?’ Instances and 
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proofs of this connection. are frequent and palpable throughout the 
ingdom : but, as-there is.one.on, the spot I will produce it. Io 
Fenny- Stratford there.isa Methodist Meeting-house contiguous .(o the 
Lancasterian Schoal, anda continued. wall betore both seems to unite 
theiproperties, On the door of the conventicle I lately saw, a placard 
of large dimensions, printed ia uncials, which those who ran might 
read, announcing a Bible Society Meeting. Here then we have the 
trin juncta.in uno, a combination of Methodism, the dancasterian 
Schaol,..and. the. Bible Society: most assuredly not in support of, 
but, in opposition to, the Church,, the National School, and the 
Society for Promoting, Christian Knowledge. IJf these designed and 
wing’ encroachments upon the Church had gone on withoat 
jutértuption, the dangér would soon have been irremediable.” 


— recov 


Mr. Fisher concludes his just and manly remarks, with an 
interesting; account of the District Committee, to whi¢gh he 
acts as. ay Secretary, and ef which the Marquis of Buckingham 
is president.) This' Committee, appear to have been extremely 
active, and to have effected a eorresponding portion of good, 
as well.in the distribution of sacred hooks, as- in the -establish- 
ment of national schools, ‘May success attend their labours, 
and may they receive a higher rewatd than man can bestow ! 

t nsatemennrenttieeintineiietblintiatenn seeeaniainanammniden ~- —— +d 
ia -MISCELLANIES.— | 
, ' ‘ Ty aloes ie us 
: Observations on the Institution of Orangemen. |: 

) Pon nearly two centuries previous ‘to the Revolution, the Trish Roman 

, Catholics'endeavoured to: extirpate their protestant! fellow-subjects as 

hereties, and to separate their native country from England ; for the 

attainment of which they uniformly solicited the assistance of every 

. foreign ‘enemy of the émpire.:- The pemaldaws which were edacted 

: aftér thet event, and which wete founded ib self-defence and: self- 

| preservation, compelled them, thoogh reluctantly, to yield obedience 

| to the State; ‘and kept Ireland in ‘a toletable state of: tranquillity ; 

but ever since their repeal, they fiave manifested as strong a spirit of 

disatfection'as they did previous to their enactivent. “This must ever 

resalt frons the doctrines of their church, which inculcate treason as a 

religious duty under a Protestant’ State. In the year 1782, by the 

repeal-of the bilk af these laws, they obfainéd a ‘more rational’ and 

extensive degree of civil liberty than was at that time enjoyed by the 

most favoured subjects of any State in Europe ; and yet, soon after the 

French republicans’ manifested ‘revolutionary designs, a popish 

baniditti, called defenders, organized in treasonable combinations, 

and cemented: by: cath; became terrific in mauy parts of Ireland, -by 

the perpetrdtion of nocturdal robbery and assassigation. They were 

exclusively of the popish persuasion, and tmade a constant practice of 

breaking into the houses of Protestants, and depriving them of their 
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arms, which they shewed an eager desire'to accumulate.* They 
observed the strictest secrecy and sobriety, their plans were conducted 
witb a degree of system and regularity which could not have been 
expected from persons of their mean condition, and, as if they) were 
guided by persons of asuperior rank.t In the years.1792:and 1793 

they were io actual rebellion in many parts of Ireland; and:even in 
the metropolis:they were so numerous and terrific, that serious appre- 
hensions were entertained of an insurrection and a massacre, which 
would probably have taken place, but for the vigilance of Govern. 
ment, and the fear created by a numerons garrison. _Im-most parts of 
Ireland they were so bold and ferocious, wantonly attacking the King's 
troops at noon-day when on their march, that the Viceroy said in bis 
speech to both Houses of Parliament, on the 16th of August 1793, 
‘* that he was under the painful necessity of employing his Majesty's 
forcesrfor their suppression. 

The Earl; now Marquis of Camden, whosucceeded Ear! Fitzwilliam 
as Viceroy of Ireland, landed in Dublin the 2d of April 1798.) The 
Lord: Primate;the Chancellor, and the Chief Members of the State; 
who went to the Castle to,pay their respects to his excellency, were 
furiously assaulted by.a numerous body of defenders, who would have 
assassinated them had they not been dispersed by a party of the 
military.t “The Lord chancellor received a severe confusion in the 
forehead, bis coach was broken by repeated vollies of stones, and he 
would\probablyrhave been murdered bat for the dexterity of his 
coachman and the agility of his horses.. It was proved on the trials 
of Weldon; Brady, Hart, and other defenders in the year 1795 at 
Dublin, that they! meant to have joined the French on their janding, 
and) with their ‘assistance to have massacred all the Protestants, and to 
have.separated Ireland from Great Britain. . Many of them voluntarily 
confessed upofoath that they had these, designs. The Society: of 
United Irishmen was instituted in the year 1791, by Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, Agent of ythe Catholic Committees sitting in Dublin, for the 
purpose of farwarding the treasonable designs of the latter, who. also 
secretly encouraged: the Defenders, . This Society was a standard for 
persons af every ‘religious persuasion to rally round who entertained 
republican. principles, or: the visionary prospect of meliorating. the 
Constitution bysa | Reform> io iparliament ; and. it had the effect of 
misleading many Protestanis. But the main objéct of this Society was 
to sedace ithe Northern Dissenters, who bad (a strong antipathy to 
Popery 5, and the Catholic, Committee fearing that they, who were 
namereus, brave, and intelligent, would form an insuperable. bar 
to their treasdnable designs, its leading Members, who. were enrolled 
in the Society af-United Irishmen, used the most sirenvous exertions 
to seduce the Northern: dissenters,.and to attach them) to their cause, 





JUL FT. 


* “Musgrave's History of the, Rebellion, vol, is p 6. to p. SI, 
and Report of the Secret -ornmiiee of the House, of, Lords of 


1793. 
t Idem. 


+ Musgrave’s History, vol. i, p. 162. 
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under a pretence of promoting liberty in the abstract, and of erecting a 
Republic on the ruins of the Constitation, though their ultimate design 
was a total excision of Protestants of every description, which 
subsequent events have unequivocally proved. It appears from the 
Report of the Secret-Commitiee of the Lords of 1798) py 3, “ that 
the system of treason which had beenestablished in. .1792, was. much 
matured by the nnion of the United Jrishmen with the Associated 
Body of Defenders,’ | Samuel Nelson, a Northern Disenter, and one 
of the mostactive and zealous Members of the United Irishmen, con- 
fessed: uponcoath, ‘that the affiliated system of organization: (that is 
the.anion of Romanivts and Dissenters) began in the Spring) of 1792, 
that;/fuom its commencement, they sent emissuries to all parts at the 
Kingdom, for the purpose ofextending it; and that it was completed in 
the province of Ulster on the 10thoof May, 1795. 

“ So early asthe year 1792, the seduction of the soldiery made a 
partiiof the system of the: United drishmen. Printed papers were 
milustrionsiy circhlated among the! privates and son-cormmissioned 
officers; urging.them. to insubordination and revolt, and:holdingiout 
thewmost:ctempting offers to such of them as. would desert their 
colours.) ‘6: ko. the year 1795; a traiterous correspondence ‘was 
carried on: between. the leaders of the conspiracy, and ithe>Executive 
Directory of the French Republic, sand in the montheof) June of that 
yeaty the former sent a-resident acerediied ambassador.to Paris.’ 

‘* To, premote their treasonable designs by a systeny of terror, com- 
mittees of assassination were universally established; who regularly 
hired: assassins..to murder witnesses, magistrates, and peace-officers, 
instrumental in preserving the pablic peace, or in bringing offenders 
to justice ;.andothey gave circulation toa printed hand ‘bill, called the 
Union. Star, whieh by name: pointed out such) persons >for assassina- 
tion. ‘hey also set.up aomewspaper called the Press, bader the 
auspices ofthe famous Arthur O'Conner, ini whieh ‘ evety species of 
misepresentation amd sophistry: was mede use: of to: vilify the Govern. 
ment, 10 esiend: their -union; tai shake: the connection’: with. Great 
Britain, to induce thespeople:td look forsFrench /absistance, to exagge- 
rate. the forcevand: nambersvof:thedisatteated, and systematically to 
degrade the adsmministravien.of gustive incall its departments!’ :o «4 

“To thst print: of the 27th: ofDecemher, 117975 the following 
paragraphs appeared, do |inspire theit adherents with confidence’: ~ 

* Phe Catholies and: Presbyterians ave anited ‘im indisfoluble-ties, like 
dying martyrs, in’a common.cause, pridiog themselves imimutaabgood 
offices, and for ever. abjuring the barbarous fanaticism/that.made them 
hate each  ether.. From. the Pratestants-of the establishment; every 
person of.averth,-of talent, or of honour, has ranged himselfon’ their 
sides and mothing remains ‘against: Irish Union, bat’2$,000, as near 
as may be, of bigots, hiretings, and dependents; just enough to furnish 
the Lord Lieutenant with Addresses.” . BY. 

‘‘ The most horrid maordete were perpetiated by large bodies of 
men in open day, and it became nearly impossible to bring offenders 
to justice, from the inevitable destruction that awaited the witnesses 
or jurors who dared to do their duty.” 
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*¢ Large sums of money were levied on the Roman Catholics in all 
parts: of Ireland, in. 1792; by ‘subscriptions and collections at their 
chapels,:and elsewhere, to. purchase arms for the disaffected, and to 
Protect! them from the vengeance of the law.’ At length the system 
of terror became so great and so general, that many loyal subjects were 
ebliged so fly for security to garrison towns; for they dreaded assassi- 
bation, as» they. were deprived of their arms, and the conspirators 
were in open rebellion. Such of the Protestants as-had courage te 
remain’ ine the country, to protect their property, found it absolutely 
necessaryto unite for their defence, and for maintaining: the Consti- 
tation in Church: and State} as established by the Prinee of Orange at 
the Revolution, which they.regarded as a solemn and a sacfed duty, 
The first Orange Society took place in the County of Armagh, aad it 
was not institated tillethe mionth of September, 1795: though the 
defenders were terrific in 1789; and the United frismen founded in 
279%, formed a coalition with them in 1792, for the accomplishment 
of their:nefarious designs. As the Orangemen iiereased, a spirit of 
loyalty inereased with them, and strength and confidence succeeded 
to the place of terror and despondency in the breasts of loyal meni 
Lest its membefs, roused by the waaton and barbarous outrages pere 
petrated-by the disaffected, might have been stimulated to retaliate, 
and from: retaliation to commit excesses, Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of the first rank put themselves at their head, to regulate their motions, 
and to.givea properidirection to theit zeal ; and their characters were 
alone sufficient to tefute the many falsehoods and calumnies-ultered 
against them: by traitors, who used every possible means to traduce 
and wilify,them, by imputing sanguinary designs to them, confirmed 
by oaths which they held iv abhorrence. ‘© With .a»view to eacite 
the gesentment of the Roman Catholics, and to turp that resentment 
to: the: purposes of party, fabricated and false tests were industriously 
disseminates! by the) emissaries of teeasop.”  ‘‘' This) fabrication, 
however extravagant andabsurd; was one of the wicked means by 
which the deluded:peasantry were engaged the more readily in their 
treason.’ Alarmed ‘at these infamous tabricatious, they quitted their 
houses during the night, lest they should be murdered by the Orange- 
men, and ithep assembled: inthe fields, where, as. defenders, they 
entered intotreasonable combinations confirmed by oatb. 

It is not Jess singular ‘then true-that some members of a certain 
august akstrbly have adupted these prejudices, and have inveighed 
against the Orange system with singular severity. When the majo- 
rity of the people had been for some years, deliberately forming trea- 
sonable combinations; to subvert the constitution, and to extirpate the 
Protestants» which» theirsreligion prescribed as.a sacred duty, and to 
separate Ireland from» Kugiand,: it would indieate a dégree of folly, 
bordering on insanity, in the latter not to have united for their defence. 
W ho could believe that a motion would be made to the Imperial Par- 
hamenot, to censure and suppress a society, whose only characteristic 
and bond of anion were # loyal attachment to’ the consthution in 
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church and state, in defence of which they have uniformly manifested 
unabated courage and fidelity, during the most perilous seasons. It 
shews how far party zeal will carry some men. Loyal persons of 
every description were equally hateful and obnoxious'to the disaffected. 
«To deter the well affected from joining the Yeomanry, and to render 
the administration of justice altogether ineffectaal, the most extensive 
system of terror was put in operation; persons enrolled in the 
Yeomanry, magistrates, witnesses, Jurors, in a word, every class 
and description of people who ventured to support the laws, became 
objects of the most crue) persecution in their persons, property, and 
even in the line ef their business ; and multitudes wete compelled to 
take illegal oaths, and profess an adherence to the party, a3°a means 
of sécurity. ;' 

Any person who peruses Strype’s Ecclesiastical Annals of Elizabeth, 
Cainden's history of her reign, and Cecil's Memoirs, will find, that 
when Papists were very numerous in England, and their numerical 
strength inspired them with the hopes of acquiring an ascendaney, by 
the extirpation of heresy, it was as much agitated and disgraced as 
Ireland ever has been, by treasonable conspiracies, assassination-plots, 
rebellions and invitations to foreign enemies to invade her, which the 
Jesuits endeavoured to promote with active malignity, Strype informs 
us, that, for these reasons, the Protestants entered into” associations 
fo support the constitution, in which they were encouraged ‘by the 
Government : it is well known that the glorious Revolution could not 
have been effected, had not loyal associations been formed for its 
accomplishment; and that there was a necessity of maintaining them 
after wards, to counteract the conspiracies which wereformed for the 
réstoration of King James, whose partizans were encouraged by Louis 
XIV. who prothised to invade England. As the Jacobitesand Papists 
vilified and calumniated these associations from the same; motives 
that the disaffected did the Orangemen, the English House of Com- 
mons resolved, in the year 1695, ‘' that whoever should affirm an 
association was illegal, should be deemed a promoter of the designs of 
Kiiig James, and'an enemy to'the laws'and: liberties: of England. . It 
isnot less singular than true that these gentlemen, in>Parliament, who 
pronounced the nsest unqualified icontemnation «of the: Orangemen, 
never made the slightest: ‘animadversion on (be defenders: of the 
united Irishmen, whose designs were obvieusly so criminal.) 

uns HIBEANICUS. 
; ; ‘ ‘ 4 
Select Translations from Chrysostom's Homilies on the Gospelsof St. 
John ; addressed in a seriesof lettersto the Right Reverend: G. f. 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


- LETTER VI. 


My Lorp, 
St. Canysostom, with: no-less truth than beauty of similitude, ob- 
serves that want of faith proceeds not so much from. want of 
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evidence, as of inclination to be convinced, for where the truth 
meets with a teachable disposition, it easily prevails. Inthe same 
manner the sun will give light to a clear eye, aud if ‘he fail to do so, 
it must be ascribed not to any defect in bis iliuminating power, bat to 
some imperfection in that organ of sight* The nature of the 
evidence required to create and support taith in matters of religious 
concerp, bas been ably and satisfactorily stated in your Lordship’ 
refatation of false philosophy, where you bave'shewn, My Lord, that 
mathematical demonstration is not called for in the science of sal- 
vation, which, rests upon revealed testimony, confitmed by historical 
fact.f ‘It is upow such evidence as this, that the trath of miracles 
resis; miracles which were wrought not to gratify, idle curiosity. but 
to manifest the power of: God, and to awaken in those wlio read 
them, as well as in those who saw them, a steady living faith, fn 
this view, every mitacle recorded is franght with benefits. and 
blessings: and, proceeding in the words of the original, “* As in 
searching mines ‘of gold, the least vein would tiot Pass unobserved, 
wor even a single grain that could augment the owner's store.’ So 
passing over the least portion of Holy Scriptire in a careless indif- 
ferent manner, may be attended with raat real loss. Here we mitist 
search far wisdom, where all thidgs are the dictates of the Holy 
Spirit, and there is not an idle word. There Gs the “water! of tife— 
there js the pool of Bethesda, where every infirmity may be rémoved, 
and every wound may be healed, Nor are these” things ‘recorded at 
random, or to fill a vacant page, they are shrouded ina veil of mys- 
tery, which, as it is gradually removed, the meaning | of the types atid 
tigures becomes more clear, til] wavering opinion is confirtied in 
ie faith ¢  And-by that steady faith the great gift of Baptism 
would ‘be, reveived as a means of cleansing from all sins, and faising 


at 





* See at vol. ii. p. 217. Paris Edit. 1633: 
¢ See thé ‘Discourse entitled “ False Philosophy Considered,” 
vol. ii, p. 247; second edition, 1815. 


¢, Our Church in the intr; ductory prayer of the Baptismal Service, 
comsiders, the t pes and shadows in_ the same Jight with Chrysostom. 
She ylludes to Noah and his family saved jn the ark from perishing by 
water.; she, refers, to the children of Israel passing through the Red 
Sea,as a figure of the saving benefit of Baptism, and last of all she 
appeals to the Baptism of our Saviour himself in the river Jordan, as 
an emblem of water being sanctified to the mystical washing away of 
sin. Dr. Doddridge finally observes of, mystical ordinances, ‘* How 
great are our obligations to God for the blessings of his Bospel and the 
ordinances of his ate those waters of life by which our spititaal 
maladies are healed, and vigour restored to our enfeetled souls! Let 
us humbly attend them, yet during that attendanee let us look\beyond 
them: for surely the efficacy’ ‘of this pool af Bethesda did not more 
depend upot? the descent of the angel, than the efficacy of the noblest 
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the dead to life,* . And such advantages are ascribed, as it were ina 
figure, to the poo! of Bethesda, and to.many other things and places 
mentioned in Scripture, In the first place, water was given by the 
Almighty Dispenser of blessings, to wash away corporeal stains and 
pollutions ; pollutions pot real but imaginary, derived from touching a 
dead.body ora Jeper, There are many parts of the Old Testament 
where this kind of, mytical purification by water is alluded to, but in 
fulness. of time, God, intending, more clearly to reveal his Baptismal 
Covenant, no. longer confines the. use of water to the removal of 
imaginary} pollutions, but extends it to the healing of real maladies. 
For the, neater the. shadows approach to the substance, the neater 
the Baptism, the Suffering, and every other act of our Saviour, draw 
to their fulfilment, the more effectual the power and influence of 
every, type connected with those events will appear, When the 
descending ange] troubled the water, he gave it a healing power 5 
lence the Jews might learn the far greater power of the Sovereign 
Lord of, Angels to heal the diseases of the soul. But as in one case 
the, nature of the water was pot changed into any lasting power to 
heal the bojy, but only received its virtue by the descent of the 
angel; so,.in,our, case, the water does not of itself, perform any 
mystical purification, but when it receives the, Grace. of the Spire, 
it. washes away, all sins. 

About this pool a great number of infirm people of every. descrip- 
tion, were laid, waiting for the water being moved ; nt, the oad of 
such infirmities prevented them from seizing the happy moment after 
ine angel's descent, which is not the case here, where every, one may 
come to the healing water., For it isnot an apgel Abat impats the 
healing virtue, but the Lord of Angels, who performs the whole. 
‘No one has reason to complain and say, ‘ while I am descending, 
anuther steps down before me,” for if all the world should come, the 
grace of the giver is not spent, nor his energy diminished, but remain 
the same as they were betore.° Like the sun, which shines from day 
to day, and yet, bis hight, js) never consumed, por, bis beat abated. 
But if men are indolent about these blessings, they may lose them, 
for they are not to be bestowed upon them agaiust their will. God, ia 
the beginning, gave us a life'trée frony care and laboar. | We did + not 
use the gift as‘we ought, but, perverted by idleness, fell Fronj paradise. 
Therefore be made our life’a life of ‘labour, jistiffitg his Ways, aud 
as it were saying, ‘* I gave you a life of delightful'ease, but that very 
ease made you worse—the boon aiasibe changed, and in the sweat of 
your face you must eat your bread.” The senfence isan adaiénition 
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ordinances depends on that blessed spirit which operaies ia and by 
them,” Fam. Exposit, vol. i, sect. 46. Y 
* Our Church calls Baptisms a death atito sin. 

_ t. By, imaginary pollutions noihing morte is mcant than such polin- 
tions a3 were declared to be so by the Ceremonial Law: Thas in 
Municipal Law ony things are declared to be evils, whieh are not so 
in themselves, but ouly because the Law pronounces ther to be such. 
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to man to rouse himself from indolence, to embrace a life of boliness, 
for the pleasures.of sin are short, but the pains are lasting : the joy 
of ‘holiness is immortal, and the labour only for a time. 

St. Paul justly observes that all things contained in Scripture are 
written for our instruction, to give us patience, consolation, and hope, 
in all sifpations, The Divine Oxacles are a store and treasury, where 
every ‘healing medicine may be found, a remedy'to correct folly, to 
allay passion, and to assuage the thirst of gain; and what) is more, 
the living image of.infirmity restored to health and strength, may 
inspire i sickness, and sofien pain... Example speaks plainly to 
the heart bewed down with hopeless infirmity—-the poor sufferer at 
the pool of Bethesda felt no despondency in disappointment, nor any 
despair asto futmie expectatious. Yet he had suffered enough to 
shake any mag's confidence, and when’ our Blessed Saviour asked him 
if he would be made whole? He gave an affecting answer, ‘I 
have no man when the water is troubled to put meinto the pool.” 
Infitmity bad beaten down all resolution, and-every other feeling bad 
sunk into that of hamility. No blasphemy uttered! no execration 
ost the day that he was born! no impatient reproofof the inquiry, 
if he wished to be made whole! nota sigh por breath of murmuy 
escaped his lips? but he waited, all patience and humble resignation, 
till he received the gracious command to ‘‘ rise, take up his Led and 
walk.” Chrysostom, vol. ii. p. 222, 228. Paris edit. 1633. 

This, my Lord, confirms the remark, which has.so frequently been 
made, that Chrysostom is a truly practical preacher. From every 
subject, from the pool of Bethesda, or the rite of Baptism, he. draws 
some aniniating motive to awaken exertion and to encourage hope. 

My Lord, 
Ihave the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble servant, 


| A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, March 20, 1817. 


I 


TO G. J. HUNGTINGFORD, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, 


LETTER IX. 


My Lorp, 
THe power, which Christ expresses himself to possess over the 
Sabbath, may be taken as another proof of his Divinity. The 
subject of his Divinity is again taken up by our. original, and handled 
in an ingenious and masterly manner, Chrysostom never loses sight 
of this, but, like our Church, makes it Alpha and Omega, the founda- 
tion, and the key-stone of the whole fabric. Without it no religion can 
be reared, or without it all religion that is reared must again fall to the 
ground. ‘Thus for instance, weaken the Divinity of Christ, what 
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becomes of every promise of support and protection which he gives? 
Wihetre are the comforts in hia promises to ‘refresh the poly, to be 
ourigtide in life and death, to make the yoke of the Divine law easy 
and light, and to give rest to the soul ? This is a power which nathjog 
sirély bat the God of all spirits can exercise. ‘This Doctrine there- 
foré, holding out the strongest motives to faith and obedience, has 
néver been given up by the Church, nor ever kept out of sight, but 
ha’ been raised as the land-mark to stand in every age, and tg point. 
out the pale and limits of the true Church. rn 
-¥“"When Jesus Christ declared himself to be Lord of the Sabbath, 
with power to relax or to confirm its obligation, he sometimes yindi- 
cated his conduct, as the Son of Man, and sometimes as the Lord of 
Heaven and Earth. For be wished both his humiliation in becoming 
utin, and the Majesty of his Godhead at the same time to be be- 
lieved: Tn the miraculous cure at, the pool of Bethesda, when he 
bids the cripple ‘take up his bed and walk, he vindicates himself.as 
God, For had he dwelt upon his humiliated state, he could never 
have raised the grovelling thoughts of the Jews to the sublime 
niystery Of godliness. Therefore to rajse their minds to, higher things,. 
he introdutes the Father and mentions his working. The works of 
creation still move forward on the Sabbath, the sun runneth his course, 
inthe Heavens, the rivers glide, and the fountains spring, But to 
shew that he ¥$ not a part of the creation, he does uot say, I work, 
because creatioh worketh: bat I work because my Father worketh. 
For this regsom, says the Evangelist, the Jews were, more inclined te 
kl him, because %e not only had Lroken the salbjath, but said alsa that 
Gol was his Father, making himself equal with God, And he proved 
this equality not’ by words only, but by pawerfol works= 

Those however who are inclined to cavi! at the Divinity of our 
Blessed Lord, and to qualify it with dimiioutions, say that Christ did 
not make himself equal with God, bar that the Jews suspected he 
did so, Te do away such an objection, let us dwell a little longer upon 
what hag been’ said, and let us ask our, adversaries,. did the Jaws 
persecute him, or did they not? It is admitted “by all that they did 
persecute him. And did they persecute him for this reason, or for 
any other? ‘They are forced to acknowledge that it was for this reason. 
Did he break theSabbath, or did hé wot break it ?’ Did he call God 
bisown Father, or did he. not,? Even this. must be granted. Here 
then isa regular chain of facts. For'as calling God his Father, and 
breaking the Sabbath, and being ypetsechted by the Jews for the 
latter, and still more so for the former, are matters of fact and.net of 
opinion: So his making himself equal with God is no less, a. real 


matter offact, And this is still more plain from wha has. been said. 
r 


th, and I , are, evidently, 
the words of one shewing himself to be egual with God...He did 
not say he worketh, and [ work ‘under him; but, as the, Father 


worketh, so do Falso work; aud in (his mabner, h¢ shewed.the greatest 


before. For the words my Father worketh, and I tae 
th. 


equality. 
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Had he not intended to give an idea of such equality, or had it 
only been a supposition of the Jews that he did so, be would never 
have allowed them to remain in such an error, but would have im- 


mediately corrected their mistake. Nor would the Evangelist have 
passed it over in silence, without informing us that the Jews only 


supposed that he made himself equal with God, though he never 
actually did so. The sacred Historian has done this in another 
place, where the words of our Saviour were taken ina meaning dif- 
ferent from tbat intended. ‘Thus for instance, when Christ speaking 
of his body, said, destroy this temple and in three days I will ratse ut 
up again, the Jews, thinking that be meant the Jewish Temple, said, 
this “temple was six and forty -years tn Luilding, and will thou raise it 
upin three daus? Since he then said one thing, and they supposed 
another, the Evangelist points out their mistake, observing that he 
spoke of the Temple of his Body. So that if in this place Christ had 
not made himself equal with God, nor wished such an opinion to 
prevail, and it was only the supposition of the Jews that he cid so, 
St. John would have told us that the Jews thought he made himself 
equa} with God, though he never spoke of such equality himself. 

If it should again be said that Christ, in order to banish all idea of 
such an equality, declares that the Son can do nothing of himself: 
This declaration so far from removing all idea of that equality, the 
rather confirms it. And it is a psint, which from its importance de- 
mands our most serious attentio:,. For there are many parts of 
Scripture where the expression, of himself, 1s applied both to him, 
and tothe Holy Spirit: and by rightly understanding the force of 
this expression, we may bé prevetuted from falling ito the greatest 
mnistakes. 

If the expression be taken by itself, and unconnécted with other 
parts, consider what absurdity will follow ? Christ did not say, the 
Son’can do somethings of himself, and others he cannot, but the 
Son catrdo nothing of limself. Yet he did perform many voluntary 
acts, and conferred upon fs the greatest -of blessings. St. Paul mag- 
nifies his mercy on this account and says of bim that, Leing in the 

form of God, he thought it no rolbery to be equal with God, but made 
himaelf of no reputation taking upon him the form of a servant; and 
again, Christ has said Z have now ér lo lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it again, and no man taketh it from me. Here he 
dechires his power over life and death, and the whole @conomy of 
grace as proceeding from his will. But we may go lower, and find 
an example of this fiee will in ourselves ; poor, feeble mortals ! 
doing many things of our own accord, spontaneously choosing evil, or 
cleaving to good : a choice without which we could never in justice be 
lable to eternal pains, nor ever be entitled to an eternal kingdom. 
So that taken in every point of view, when it is said he can do nothing 
of himself, the words s: gnifying that he can do nothing contrary to the 
Nather, nothing foreign to his eternal counsels, which is a clear proof 
vf equality in power, and harmony in will. 

lis being said that be cap do nothing of himself implies no want of 
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wer, as the same expressions are applied to the Father by the 
Apostle, who says that it is impogsible for God to lie ; and again, if 
we deny him, he remains faithful and cannot deny himself. In the 
game manner, when we are told that it is impossible for God to sin, 
this impossibility, so far from calling his power in question, only ex- 
presses his infinite justice and holiness: so too when Christ says that 
he can do nothing of himself, he only declares that it is impossible for 
him to do any thing contrary to the Father. This equality of power, 
and harmony of co-operation, he maintains in even stronger terms 
still; for he says, that as the Father quickeneth and raiseth the dead, 
so the Son also quickeneth whom he will, however the words, that 
he can do nothing of himself, may at first sight appear a contradiction 
to his raising whom he will. For if he raises whom he will, he can 
do it of himself, this exercise of will being an act of power. For 
as the Father’s raising whom he will is meant to express his un- 
changeable and uniform power, so ascribing tothe Son the ability 
to raise whom he will, is an indication of equal power. From 
hence we conclude that, if the Son can do nothing of himself, this is 
no abatement of his dignity, but an express declaration of that supre- 
macy of will and power, which he hath in common with the Father. 
Yet let us not suppose that the Son raiseth the dead and quick- 
eneth whom he will, but can exercise no other acts of power. For, 
anticipating and refuting such an objection, he says, whatsoever things 
the Father doeth, the Son doeth the same in like manner. The 
resurrection of the dead, the creation of bodies, the forgiveness of 
sins, are all equally within his power. But it is at this sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ that self-will stumbles: self-will loves pre-eminence 
and singularity, which has been the root of all heresy. It was this self- 
will which gave birth and fixed the seal to the impiety of the Greeks. 
For God wished his invisible power and deity to be perceived and un- 
derstood by the creation of the world. But rejecting this, and disdaining 
to be taught in the beaten way, they carved out for themselves another 
toad, so that they fell from the way of real truth. This was the 
cause of unbelief in the Jews, seeking glory from each other and not 
from God. Let us avoid this rock, and if we love praise, let us seek 
praise from God. The praise of man is mortal like himself, it dies 
with him, and is doomed to the same grave of corruption from 
which it springs.” Chrysost. Vol. 2d, P. 236—241, Paris Edit. 1632. 
_ Thus, My Lord, Chrysostom draws a plain and undeniable 
inference from the belief of our Lord's Divinity, that it is the founda- 
tion of all humility, that all opposition to it springs from the vain- 
glory of an unteachable heart, and that the sovereignty of Christ over 
the Church is the rock on which it must for ever stand. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
with the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble Servanr, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, April 5, 1817. 
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TO G.I. HONTINGFORD, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of, Hereford. 
LETIER X. 
My Lorn, 
Tue beliet in any doctrine which exalts the Saviour of mankind, car 
neither be deemed barren of instruction nor delight. It cannot be 
deemed barren of instruction and use: for though it draws every 
motive from things that are unseen, yet these things are eternal: nor 
can it be deemed barren of delight ; for the pious contemplation of it 
awakens that unspeakable comfort in the soul, and that assurance oj 
salvation, which raises the mind to heavenly things. It is like walking 
in the light of the vernal sun, whose genial warmth gives a sanguine 
hue to the complexion, while it communicates inexpressible pleasure 
to the whole frame. Therefore, it is not surprizing that this doctrine 
should occupy so great a portion of the Gospel of St. John, and 
should especially form the leading feature in the discourses of our 


Saviour himself; line upon line, and precept upon precept. And if 


it be urged with such unceasing earnestness and force by the autho 
and finisher of our faith, it is the heavenly foed by. which the life oi 
true devotion must be cherished, and supplied with activity and health. 
Chrysostom introduces it with tbe following admonitions. 

‘* Great sincerity and diligence are required of us in all things: for 


we must give an account and undergo a scrutiny of our words and 


actions. Their consequences are not confined to the present hour ot 
the passing day, but when time shall have run his course they will 
rise again to view, For St, Paul says, we must all appear before the 
jyudgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done 
in his body according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad. So great and so affecting a motive kept in sight fortifies us 
against the changes and chances of life, and is the surest preservative 
trom sin. 

He who now promises to forgive sins ; he who died for us, will 
again appear as the Judge of all nature. For the Scriptures say that 

_ he will appear a second tune without sin to those who receive him 4s 
their salvation. Christ manifestly declaves the same in saying, 
My Father judgeth no man, Lut has committed all judgment unto 
the Son, that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father. 

But im asserting this, do we call him the Father? By ro means. 
He mentioned the Son for this reason, that we should honour him 4s 
the Father, though he still remains the Son. They who call him the 
saine as the Father, no longer honour the Son as the Father, but con- 
found the whole mystery. 

As fear works more forcibly than benefits upon the soul, Christ 
appeals to his judicial powers, that terror may compel men to pay 
him the honour which is due to his name. And as nothing less than 
all judgment is committed to his hand, he is ihe Sovereign Disposer 
of :eward and punishment according to his good pleasure. 
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Now the term, he Aath committed, is used as a precaution against 
our supposing that the Son is not begotten, or our believing that there 
are two Fathers. For whatever the Father is, the Son is the same, 
though begotten, and remaining in reality a Son. And, that the 
words hath committed, are equivalent to hath Legotten, is plain from 
another passage, where it is said that, as the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself. Thus 
life and jadgment, though derived from the authority of the Father, 
imply neither change of substance, nor inferiority of honour. For 
his coming to judge his creatures shews an equatity with the Father, 
and his authority to reward or punish according to his good pleasure, 
proves identity of power.* 

If this were not so; if the Son were not a being from all eternity, 
but had received a subsequent existence, what should prevent him 
from receiving inferior honours? For how has he, otherwise than by 
eternal existence, a title to such pre-eminence and prerogative ? 
How then can any man pretend to a submission to the Divine Will, 
while he applies comparatively low and carnal thoughts to him, who 
has an immortal and incommunicable nature ? 

In consideration to human capacity indeed, the Blessed Saviour 
speaks of himself in humble terms, but he did so to pave the way to 
higher truths and doctrines. When the Jews sought to kill him for 
asserting his equality of honour and power with the Father, in saying, 
My Father worketh and I work, in order to soften their rage, and 
convince their understandings, he places the same thouglit in another 
form, and says, The Sun can do nothing of himself: but to keep his 
Divine Nature still in view, he subjoins, speaking of the Father, that, 
whatsoever things he doeth, the Son doeth the same likewise. t 

‘The great mystery uniting the humble form: of a servant with the 
power and dignity of God, requires this variety of explanation which 
our blessed Lord has deigned to use. Speaking as the Son of Man, 
he says, The Father loveth the Son and sheweth him all whatsoever he 
doeth, and he will shew him greater things than these: from these 
thoughts he advances to the majesty of the Divine power, raising the 
dead and giving life to whom he will. The Divine Majesty is never 
shorn of its beams, though its light may be softened to accommodate 
the weakness of mortal eves. If the Father judgeth no man, bot 
hath committed all judgment to the Son, it is for this, that all men 
should honour the Son even as they honour the Father, and the Ma- 





* Saurin, in bis Sermon on the Sovereignty of Jesus Christ in 
his Church, shews how additional motives to adoration may be gained, 
without weakening the first motive to adoration founded opon the 
Saviour’s eternal existence. — 

+ By uniting what he did in humble form with the highest exercise 
of divine authority, be shews himself to be Perfect God, and Perfect 
Man: which is thus expressed in the Athanasian Creed: ‘ As the 
Teasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” 
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jesty of God is thus tempered by the humble Jesus, by way of conde. 
scension to our infirmities, and not that his power should be lessened. 
For professions of honour without adoration are nothing : the honour 
paid to the Son is to be the same as that which is paid to the Father. 
The injunction requires all men to honour the Son as they honour the 
Father:.a comparison which implies the supreme adoration that is 
due to Jesus Christ. 

He promises life to such obedience. For if any man, says he, keep 
my saying, he shall never taste of death. Enforcing his own argu- 
ment, and softening all objection to his claiming divine honours, he 
emphatically adds this promise to his claim, he that heareth my word, 
and believeth én him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation, but is passed from death into life: A promise 
which unites two reasons of the most persuasive kind, by connecting 
our belief in God, and our obedience to his Son, with such important 
blessings. Whoever complies with these terms will never come into 
condemnation, that is, into punishment. For by death here is not 
meant a mere departure from transitory things, but a death eternal. 
In the same manner the life alluded to is life eternal. With awful 
solemnity the Lord of life declares, the hour is coming and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Sen of God, and they that 
hear shall live. It is neither a vague promise, nor a vain menace, nor 
like an event so remote that its accomplishment may be evaded. For 
as it willbe in the resurrection, so shall it be now: then hearing 
the commanding voice, we shall rise, for it is said that with a 
shout, with the trump of God, thedead in Christ shall rise. Jesus 
Christ gives an undeniable and almost immediate demonstration of 
this, by declaring that such an instance ef his divine power and energy 
shall be seen, while he remains on earth, before he ascends into 
Heaven. Never would he have made such a promise to the people 
without the power to fulfil it. For he would have exposed himself to 
derision. But he gives a demonstration of what he said, and tells 
them that, as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself. Here is no difference or division in the 
substance of the Godhead ; but only the personal distinction of the 
Father and the Son: a distinction implied in the phrase of giving life 
tothe Son. But all other things shew an equality without any dif- 
ference. From whence it is evident that he doeth all things with tha 
same power as the Father, deriving his strength and power from 
this equality, and from nothing else: Hence it is that he has 
authority to exercise power, and execute judgment. The power 
of giving life, of raising the dead, and executing judgment, every 
motive that can subdue and draw the heart of man is presented 
to his view. ‘The very persuasion that a man shall rise again to give 
an account of his offences to this all-seeing judge, miust, even without 
the aid of other miracles to prove a divine commission, be sufficient to 
awaken every feeling of his soul to the resolution of obeying the 
laws, and recenciling himself to this Almighty Judge. If our Sa- 
viour has received such power, because he is the Son of man, he has 
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received it also because he is the Son of God, because he is God." — 
Chrysostom, Vol. II. P. 242248. Paris Edit. 1633. 

When the divinity of our Saviour makes such practical appeals to 
the heart, my Lord, it must be deemed more than a speculative point 
of Theological Science. ‘The reception of it will be regarded as the 
foundation of all that is good and virtuous in man. For it unites 
precept with doctrine, shews them to be inseparably connected like 
the robe of Jesus Christ himself, woven from the top to the bottom, 
without seam. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, : 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble Servant, 
A.C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, April 20, 1817. 


RI ae 


MAGHERAFLT SESSIONS. 


Faipay, January 17th, 1817, County of Lonponprrry. 


The Rev. John Smith, Presbyterian Minister of Kelrea, Paul 
Smirl, Matthew Mc Cahy, Charles O'Neill, William Wallace, 
Robert Wallace, and William Bolton, were tried on the prosecution 
of the Honourable and Rev. Edmond Knox, Rector of Tamlaght 
O'Crilly, for a riot in the church of that Parish, onthe 16th day of 
July, 1816. 

(Concluded from p. 78.) 


EVIDENCE ON THE PART OF THE TRAVERSERS, 
Reverenn Mr. Lochead, minister of the Seceding congregation of 
Dissenters at Ballymoney, in the County of Antrim, duly sworn and 
examined. 

Witness had been at the Rev. Mr. Boyles, of Bovidy, on a Sacra- 
mental occasion, when the vestry was held in Tamlaght O‘Crilly last 
summer. Went to the vestry that day. The gentlemen who 
attended this day as Witnesses, went into the Church with Mr. Knox. 
Colonel Heyland stated the object of the meeting. He (Colonel 
Heyland) said it was not to have a poll. The question had been 
decided before. This vestry, he said, was for an applotment. A 
person, whom witness understands is a Mr. Smith, opposed the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, saying, he was no parishioner. He said he was, and had 
land in the parish, and had aright to vote; and had the people of 
the parish with him. Attempts were made to oppose him (the 
Reverend Mr. Smith.) Mr. Smith said frequently “ There should be 
10 applotment,” which was re-echoed. After some time the gen- 
tlemen proceeded to write something. Mr. Smith, finding he could 
not prevail to get a poll, said to the people—‘* You see you may vote 
what you please, but they will write what they please.” Then the 
people, without any violence, offered to poll. Mr. Smith snapped at 
the vestry book, and witness believes he gave Mr. Knox a shove in 
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doing so. It was at that time positively, Mr. Smith gave Mr. Knox 
the shove. (Question from a Juror.) Witness (in reply to the 
Juror’s question, said)—It was to get the vestry book Mr. Smith did 
so; and that if Mr. Knox had not been there, Mr. Smith would not 
have shoved him. When the gentlemen found—(Here Witness was 
interrupted by the Counsel for the prosecution, and reminded that he 
wus not preaching) the gentlemen (continued Witness) made a motion 
to goout. The house was extremely crowded. Saw them go out, 
They made an application to Mr. Smith to facilitate their retreat. 
Mr. Smith ordered way to be made for the gentlemen. Witness 
believes he was examined before on that point as well as the rest. 

Witness did not see Mr. Smith encouraging any man to strike. 
He followed‘ the gentlemen out of the Church. After they were 
gone, witness saw some man give Paul Smirl adrive. Smirl gave 
him another drive. The man gave a second drive to Smirl. Smirl 
catched him by the neck, as he got out of the Church door, and 
shook him. Mr. Smith wished either fora poll or no applotment. 
Swirl committed no act of violence till he got that drive. 

Witness did not accompany Mr. Smith after he left the Church. 
Saw him in half an hour afterwards, sometimes in the crowd, and 
sometimes out of it. Saw him commit no act of violence, 


Cross-examination. 


Witness is produced to contradict Mr. Knox, Colonel Heyland, 
and the other gentlemen. Does not know whether the Jury 
will or will not believe him, if he contradicts them. The mob was 
very quiet and peaceable, as peaceable as they were then in the Court 
House. Did not hear such a word as “ Strike” said. Does not 
swear it might not have been said. Witness stated the facts fairly. 
Has been examined by Mr. Smith’s Counsel. He does confine him- 
self to direct answers. Heard Mr. Smith say “ Make way for the 
little men—the five little great men.” Heard something similar to it 
on the road, Witness would not pin his belief on Mr. Knox or 
Colonel Heyland’s words. Heard Mr. Smith say “* Make way. for the 
Jive little great men,” or some such words. They were ironical. Did 
not see Mr. Smith disposed to use any violence. Believes he heard 
him say, ‘* Boys don't let them sign the vestry look.” Believes 
Mr. Smith did say so. Does not know whether it was by force or 
otherwise, they were todo so, It was not carried into execution, 
Heard Colonel Heyland and Mr. Knox swear of the raising of sticks, 
Cannot form any opinion on that subject. Does not charge any gen- 
tleman with swearing falsely. Does not believe these gentlemen per- 
jured themselves. Believes as Mr. Gilmore said. Not Mr. Gilmore's 
belief, but hisown. Believes Paul Smirl was arrested. Cannot tell 
whether he was rescued or not. Witness rode hereto day. Believes 
his borse isalive. Does not know whether he is or no, Saw Paul 
Smirla prisoner. Believes he was not rescued. Witness was present 
when Palmer said, ‘* When it was not the wish of the people to keep 
Smirl, he would let him go. Witness must believe Palmer's tes- 
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timony. The gentlemen who gave testimony for the prosecution 
were farther up in the Church than Witness was, and, therefore, had 
a better opportunity than he had of knowing what was going on. 
(To a question from a Juror, Witness answered.) Did not hear 
Mr. Smith ask for the vestry book, It was likely it was to insult 
Mr. Knox and the other gentlemen, that Mr. Smith said, ‘* Alake 
way for the five little great men.” 


Joseph Montgomery, ¢ 


Heard Colone! Heyland speak at the vestry in Tamlaght, last July, 
in favour of building the Church. Mr. Smith opposed him. Said 


the parish would contribute an hundred pounds to repair the old 


Church. Colonel Heyland desired him to desist, for that was already 
decided. Mr. Smith said it wasnot. Colonel Heyland said it was. 
Mr. Smith inquired when the Lord Bishop had. been there to examine 
the votes. Colonel Heyland said there was no necessity for that, 
Smith said it was according tolaw. Colonel Heyland said “ Smith 
always opposed law and good order.’ Mr. Smith said ‘* He always 
ubeyed the law, and he now appealed toit.” Mr. Smith then pro- 
posed a poll. Some voices then said they were signing the vestry 
book. Some of the gentlemen said it was a riotous mob, Mr. 
Smith said if so, they had convened it; and it was more fit for them 
tobe athome than todo so. Witness heard Colonel Heyland and 
Captain Ellis order Mr. Smith, as magistrates, to give way. Witness 
gave back himself. Witness saw Mr. Smith commit no act of 
violence, nor any body else in the Church. Saw Mr. Smith after- 
wards. In about five minutes. Saw him at the end of the town 
with Mr. Boyle, and another young gentleman. Did not perceive 
when he had gone from the crowd, 


Cross Examination. 


Cannot say that the young gentleman he saw with Mr. Boyle was 
Mr. Lochhead. Saw Paul Smirl there. Heard a man call bim 
‘a great beast,” and tell bim ‘* ke could not fight.” Smirlis an old 
man and not in the habit of quarrelling. Smirl said to this man and 
another-—“* J saw the day when I could teat you loth.” Colonel 
Heyland seized Smirl. Palmer took him. Palmer was going down 
inthe crowd, and not able to hold Smirl. Colonel Heyland took 
Smirl from Palmer, and gave him to Miller, who let him go, 
Palmer asked, are you going to run away with him. All this hap- 
pened after Paul Smirl went down the street. Curiosity brought 
Witness there that day. A neighbouring man called and brought him 
there, as he had not much todo. Witness was vot examined at the 
late trial in Colerain, the gentlemen did not think that it would be 
useful toexamine him. Sume of the people at the Vestry last July 
were quiet, and some were not. Did not hear, but does not know 
whether the word ‘* strike” passed or not. Mr. Smith gave back, 
and witness thinks he did desire the people to make way. No man 
in the church would molest the gentlemen. 
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Oliver Lees, 


Was at the Vestry in the Church of Tamlaght O‘Crilly om the 16th 
of July last. Saw Mr. Smith there, does not recollect what he said, 
Saw him do nothing. Had an opportunity of observing. Witness 
did not see Mr. Smith offer violence to any person. Neither saw nor 
heard him do any thing violent. Heard Colonel Heyland read the 
vestry book. Mr. Smith asked him, ‘‘ whether the Bishop had been 
there to see all done according to law and good order.” Colonel 
Heyland said, “ Mr. Smith never regulated his life according to law 
and good order.” Mr. Smith said, ‘‘ he did and now appealed to that 
law.” 

(To a question from Mr. Staples one of the Magistrates on the bench.) 
Witness replied, he does not know why Colonel Heyland and 
Captain Ellis would call upon Mr. Smith, and the crewd to make 
way, and call on them to do so as magistrates, if there was no 
appearance of a riot or disturbance at the time. Smirl and the 
Wallaces might be in a riot, but witness did not see them. Did not 
see any of the traversers in a riot there. Witness knows Paul Smirl 
—did not see him commit any act of violence there. 


James Collins, 


Is a parishioner of Tamlaght O‘Crilly. Attended the vestry there 
on the 16th of July last. Saw Mr. Smith there. Went into the 
church, keeping near him, by his side. : 

Colonel Heyland was speaking to confirm the vestry. Mr. Smith 
said to him, do you consider you had a majority for removing the site 
of the church? Mr. Smith also said, ‘‘ he had on his side a majority, 
ten to one, or fifteen to five, at any rate.” Colonel Heyland said, 
Mr. Smith was a retel to the church. Mr. Smith answered, 
“© I support the church where I now stand.” Jf Mr, Knox chusesa 
new church for his own convenience, let him pay forit. He, Mr. 
Smith, called out against an applotment—called out not to have it. 
Mr. Smith went out. Witness did not see him again. None of the 
traversers used any violence in or cut of the church. 


Cross Examination. 


Can read and write a little—had been rehearsing before. On his 
oath, Mr. Smith said he had fifteen to five majority on his side. 
Colonel Heyland called Mr. Smith a rebel to the charch. Colonel 
Heyland said no such thing as that Mr. Smith was a rebel. It was not 
possible for Paul Smirl to have gone down to the end of the town 
before Colonel Heyland took him prisoner. Much conversation 


passed at that time. Some might have passed which witness did not 
hear. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE CLOSED. 


The Jury retired, and in about half an hour returned with their 


verdict, finding the Reverend John Smith and all the other traversers 
guilty of the riot. 
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The next day they received the following Sentence, after an appro- 
priate admonition from John Curry, Esq. Assistant Barrister, on the 
enormity of a crime, aggravated as it was by having a teacher of 
christianity the principal in it, and committed in a place which above 
all others ought ever to be considered sacred. 


SENTENCE. 


The Rev. John Smith to be confined for three months in the 
County Jail, to pay a fine of fifty pounds, and find security to keep 
the peace to all his Majesty's Subjects, himself in fifty pounds, and 

two other sureties in twenty-five pounds each. 

' Paul Smirl and Charles O‘Neill to be confined for two months in 
the County Jail, and to find security to keep the peace to all his 
Majesty's Subjects for three years, themselves in ten pounds each, 
and two securities in five pounds each. 

Maithew Mc Cahy to be confined for one month in the County 
Jail, and to find security to keep the peace to alli his Majesty's 
Subjects for three years, himself in ten pounds, and two sureties in 
five pounds each. 

William Wallace and William Bolton to be confined in the County 
Jail for three weeks, and to find security to keep the peace to all his 
Majesty's Subjects for three years. 

Robert Wallace, fivho was recommended to the mercy of the Bench 
by the Honourlle and Reverend Mr. Knox,) to be fined sixpence and 
find security to keep the peace to all his Majesty's Subjects for three 
years, 





ON THE WANT OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN 
CANADA. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 

Tue lively interest that you have taken in our Canadian Affairs, and 
inthe advancement of every object tending to promote the welfare 
of the Church of England, induces me to beg you to submit the 
following Address in behalf of the Protestant inhabitants of these 
districts to the attention of the readers of your admirable Review. 

This appeal to the pious and charitable concisely represents to them 
the state of a very extensive country, with a population rapidly 
increasing, which is destitute of any place of public worship, except 
in the Seignories of St. Armand and Caldwell Manor. The evil 
consequences that must result from a people long continuing thus 
without the means of knowing and fulfilling their duties as christians, 
and worshipping their God in the public manner which the Holy 
Scriptures have most strongly enjoined, are not difficult to be foreseen ; 
but the mischief that must arise from such a state is much greater, 
and more dangerous, among a people inhabiting a new country. 








Sede ae cit taal 
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There, no means of rendering the Settlers contented to bear the 
hardsbips and difficulties of their situation, and to inspire them with 
a reverence for those laws, from whose immediate controu! they are 

r removed, ought to be neglected; and what can more effectually 
accomplish this object than the establishment of Protestant Ministries, 
and the foundation of churches for the public performance of the 
rites of the religion of England? That these would be successful 
means in preserving us true in our fidelity to the faith of Christ, and 
firm in our loyalty to our beloved Sovereign, no man need doubt, 
for our willingness to contribute towards the maintenance of a 
clergyman, and of a schoolmaster for the education of our children, 
is known; and our anxiety to use every exertion, and to make every 
sacrifice to build places of public worship, has been acknowledged ; 
but as we are unable to do these things without assistance, the 
Honourable and Reverend Dr. Stewart, whose residence amongst us 
for several years, as Minister of St. Armand, has naade him acquainted 
with our disposition and feelings, has, with a zeal most creditable to 
himself as a Minister of the Gospel, and for which we cannot express 
the gratitude of our hearts, undertaken to collect subscriptions for 
the accomplistiment of oar wishes in this respect. 

I beg your insertion of this letter and the appeal in your Review, 
and Iam sure that you will not consider it necessary for me to 
apologize for troubling you on the occasion, as the importance of the 
subject seems to me to justify it, and as | think that your zeal in the 
cause of religion and sound principles will not permit you to neglect 
any opportunity of assisting in their establishment or dissemination. 

I am, Sir, 
With sincere respect, 
Your obliged and faithful Servant, 
A CANADIAN SETTLER. 
Sution, Lower Canada, 
January, 1817. 





Since we received the preceding letter, we have been favoured with 
another copy ot the Address alluded to, with the subscriptions 
obtained in this country by the zealous exertions of The Hon. and 
Reverend Dr. Stewart, which we insert with great readiness and 
pleasure. 


EDITORS, 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA, 


To the Pious and Charitable. 


lr any apology were necessary for applying to your generosity in 
behalf of the cause of religion and of your fellow-subjects, many 
reasons might be stated to evince the propriety of assisting the inha- 
bitants of the Eastern Townships in Lower Canada in erecting 
churehes for the worship of God, according to the form of our 
Established Church. ‘ 
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. > ae ; 
In the early stages of Society, in a newly settled country, it is of ) 1 | 
the first importance 9% introduce sound religion, and to afford to all eA 
classes an opportunity f worshipping God in public ; by which vice Gia iit 
and infidelity are checked, habits of piety and morality established, 5) it} 
and the pursuits of indu: ‘ry promoted. Hh ry 
The people for whom your bounty is solicited inhabit/that part of ca: 
the Lower Province which borders on the United States. The popus 1 at 
lation is entirely Pyotestant, and amounts to the number of twenty iad at Bi, 
thousand souls, extending over a territory of three thousand square Y Pet i 
miles. Except in the Seigniories of St. Armand and Caldwell Manor, A 
the whole of this country is totally destitute of churches. i 
Throughout the district, the people feel sensibly the want of places of ; ai i! 
public worship ; and at several meetings lately held, they have resolved Bi 
to build churches as soon as their means are more equal to so great vai} 
an undertaking. But, without some aid from this country, it is Vit Ts 
‘feared that they are unable to accomplish this desirable but expensive i | 
object, At the same time it must be observed, that in Canada a aj i 
much smaller sum will be sufficient for the purpose than would be. be dhl 
requisite here ; since the materials and other expences of building are a it 
cheap proportionally with the p6verty of the people. When it is consi- 
dered that twenty-five years ago the greater part of this country was 
an uninhabited wilderness ; that all the settlers were either labourers 
or poor farmers ; that it was necessary to build houses for themselves, 


and barns for their stock and grain; that roads were to be made, and 
schools erected; and al] this without the Jeast assistance from any af 
public fund; it cannot be a matter of surprise that there are scarcely apart | 
any churches ; and that an appeal should be made to the generosity of 
the mother country. 

At present, there are only three Ministers of the Established Church 
in the Eastern ‘lownships of Lower Canada. ‘Lheir salaries (200/. 
sterling per annum,) are paid party by His Majesty's Government, 


i ne 


and partly by the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the if 
Gospel in Foreign Parts: and an extension of similar support has ant 
been promised to any Township in which the inhabitants shall erect Hie 
achurch and a parsonage. ‘These conditions are wise and salutary, > Ee 


but it is manifest that unless the people are enabled, by pecuniary 
assistance, to meet these terms, they cannot derive essential advantage ; 
from this liberal offer. It will be satisfactory, however, to those ee 
Who are disposed to assist them, to be informed that, notwithstanding | 
their slender means, they are ready to use every exertion on their 
part, and to make such sacrifices as shall render them worthy of 
public benevolence. ‘To this may be added the gratifying intelligence, 
that well-educated clergymen may be procured in England who will tae 
go to Canada, and that there are now several young men prosecuting exe. |: 
their studies in that couatry with a view to admission into holy 
orders. 

The extensive utility, and at the same time the disinterested nature, 
of the charity, will powerfully recommend it to the generous atten- 
tion and feelings of those who are happy in assisting their fellow- 








Seieres, ruhent & goerpartal teaginng banter Shenetines The 
bountiful disposition of this country in relieving the temporal wants of 
all nations has excited universal admiration. An appeal to their 
generosity in of their fellow-subjects in Canada is offered; 
pany se ope yore pire -pronenep:teete, 28 .srpeng he ances 
wants, of contributing to the first interests, a numerous 
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on. Rev. Dr. Srewart, late Fellow of All Souls 
who has recently come to this country, after a residence of 
ight years as Minister in St. Armand, Lower Canada, and who pro- 
soon to return thither, will attend to the proper disposal of the 
money subscribed, under the direction of the Lorp Bissor or 
Qussec ; and, in case of Dr. Srzewart’s death, or inability to per- 
meine duty, the money subscribed shall be paid to the Bisnop or 
BBEC, to be applied by his Lordship to purpose proposed. 

The smallest donations will be acceptable. 
iptions will be received by Messrs. Marsh, Sibbald, and Co. 
Bankers,, No. 6,, Berners Street; Messrs, Drammond and Co. 
Bankers, No. 49, Charing Cross: Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and 
Co. Bankers, No. 16, St. James's Street ; Messrs. Hoare and Co, 
Bankers, No. 37, Fleet Street; Messrs. Martin and Co. Bankers, 
No. 68, Lombard Street ; the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, No. 57, 
vies Street, Berkeley Square; R. S. Atcbeson, Esq. No. 35, 
t Winchester Street, City; Messrs. Rivington, No. 62, St. 
Paul's Church Yard; and Mr. Hatchard, No, 190, Piccadilly, 
London; also, by Messrs. Fletcher and Parsons, Bankers, Oxford ; 
Messrs. Morilock and Sons, Bankers, Cambridge; Sir B. Hobhouse, 
Rart. and Co. Bankers, Bath ; the Rev. Miles Jackson, Leeds ; Sir 
William Forbes, Bart. and Co. Bankers, Edinburgh ; and the Rev. 

William Routledge, Glasgow. 
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172 Miscellanies. 


London, Felruary 1, 1817. 


Tue Lorp Bisnor or Quesec, who has lately arrived in this 
country, having represented that the circumstances of the inhabitants 
of the Province of Upper Canada, and of some other parts of the 
Diocese of Quebec, are similar to those of the inhabitants of the 
Eastern Townships in the Lower Province, and that they are equally 
with them deserving of assistance from the benevolence of this country ; 
it is proposed to extend the plan of the above subscription, and to make 
it general in affording aid in the erection of churches, according to the 
Establishment of the Church of England, to the inhabitants of both 
the Canadas. The population of Upper Canada, consisting almost 
entirely of Protestants, exceeds one hundred thousand souls. The 
appeal in behalf of the interests of the Church, and of the inha. 
bitants of the Eastern Townships, having been so favourably received, 
and supported by liberal contributions of numerous benefactors, it is 
hoped that their example will be followed by many pious and cha. 
ritable persons ; and that similar aid and encouragement towards the 
erection of churches, will be afforded to the rest of the inhabitants of 
both the Provinces. 

Tue Loxp Bisnorp or Quvuesec, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Stewart, of St. Armand, in Lower Canada, and the Rev. Dn. 
Srracuan, of York, in Upper Canada, are answerable for the proper 
disposal of the money subscribed. 


£s8 
Bishop of Quebec ee ee -» 5210 0 
Bishop of Bristol oe o8 eo § 5 0 
Bishop of Landaff - os oo 8 3 
Joshua Watson, 2nd Subscription se »- 1010 0 
Dean of Bristol oe ee ee  § OG 
Rev. Dr. Randolph ee oe a @ 36 
Rev. Archdeacon Johnes ee ee oY os q 
Sir John Trevelyan, bart. a ew’ B18 
Rev. Walier Trevelyan ew ss s™ Pa G 
Mrs. W. Trevelyan regi gy 
Calverly Trevelyan, Esq. 20 ee os 7B°1 
Rev. Dr. Woodward, Ireland 8 iS 3. © 
Rev. Henry Woodward, Ditto re te oe 
Colonel Gubbins os ° f° 3 0 6 
Lady Prevost ee ee -- 10 0 0 
Hon. and Rev. George Rushout oe os 8 3 0 
Lady Caroline Rushout , os 22S 
Mrs. Hannah More oe woe 38 
Mrs. Rice, Hurst, Berks ‘ 2 oS 
Mrs. Frances Bowdler es ec js 8 3.4 
Mrs. André is 2 196 
Mrs. A. André . 1 1 0 
Mrs. L. André ‘s aon SES 
Mrs. Maltby ee o 8&8 389 
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any i4 Literary Intelligence. ig 

Thy ARTIFICIAL EARS. ; 

{ an Ix the London Medical and Physical Journal, we observed it men- 

Aca e | tioned, that Mr. Curtis, Surgeon, of Soho Square, Aurist to the 
bed &] Prince Regent, has introduced into this country, from France, a 

Ee i bee valuable improvement—artificial ears for deaf persons. By being fF 

f ae closely adapted to the ear, they increase the collection of sound; ff 

| een4 but, besides the collection of sound, there is an additional force fF 

(Bid wanted to transmit it through the passage. In this respect, the § 

1 French invention being deficient, a small tube, which is added, F 


























Val by contracting the passage, occasions the sound to enter with greater F_ 
pea ere force, The torm of this ingenious contrivance is particularly conve- 
: bit i: nient ; being applied over the natural ears, which the artificial ones fF 
| are made to resemble. y 
Oe Gere Mr. Curtis has likewise invented a hearing trumpet, which forms [7 
iia : | a parabolic convid on the same principle as the speaking trumpet [ff 
| Gai | used at sea, which is so well known to answer the purpose in 
a bea extending the impression of sound. It has this convenience, that it E? 
| | \, Bn. shuts up in a small case for the pocket. — _ a 
) | Ai) a Mr. Curtis also, ‘n his Lectures on diseases of the Ear, exhibited fF 
(Pigoe fs to bis pupilsa variety of improvements for assisting hearing, many F_ 
| ‘ mae . of them newly brought from the continent. 4 
' @ ; yi - e 
ee LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. : 
Ha —— e 
et) ee BS 
ee | Horticutrure. 2 
ina: 7 Txe London Horticultural Society have presented their Silver Medal ; 
eae! | to Mr. James Mean, Head Gardener to Sir Abraham Hume, of  — 
f neh by Wormleybury Park, Herts, for his improvement in the culture of he 
Pt eae a | Orange Trees. Mr. Mean has just edited a second edition of 4 
ae eee Alercrombie's Practical Gardener ; presenting, in a practical form, ef 
Ba Lae many suggestions from recent discoveries in vegetable Physiology ; a 
Pie ie ty and exhibiting the priuciples relating to the culture of Fruit Trees, * 
i} Stee especially in the renovation of several degenerated sorts of Apple and q 
iH Pik | Pear Trees. With Tables of Plants corresponding with the advance- : 
: au ment of Botany up to the present period. Designed for the assistance : 
Bit } of those gentlemen who manage their own gardens, and as a book of 3 
| df ee reference for the young professional Horticulturist. _ 
iH : Mr. Parkinson, of Hoxton, intends publishing, in the course of 
| Cbibaa ce the month, An Essay on the Shaking Palsy. 
apy | 
fi} 


Just published, Placide; a Spanish Tale, in 2 vols, translated from 
; Les Batiuecas of Madame de Genlis, by A. Jamieson. 


Just published, Fortitude and Frailty ; a Novel. In 4 vols. by 
Fanoy Holcroft. 


Bs 


eed - 
* nal *  s 
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' Just published, Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran's Catalogue, for 1817 ; 
chet . containing an extensive Collection of English and Foreign Theology ; 
rey lrench aud English Sermons: Oriental and Jewish Literature ; 
if " Classics ; and Miscellaneous Books in various Languages. 














Literary Intelligence. 175 


Mr. J. Robertson, of Surry House Academy, Kennington Cross, 
willin a few days publish A Practical Example Book on the use of 
Maps ; containing Problems and Exercises to be worked and filled up 
by Students in Geography, designed as an Auxiliary to that study, for 
the use of Schools and private students. 


Just published, Frightened to Death, a musical Farce e, in two acts, 
by U. C, Outton. 


Also a new edition of M. G. Lewis's Tragedy, Adelgitha, or the 
Fruits of a Single Error, now first printed as performed. 


In the Press,—A Treatise, touching the Libertie of a Christian 
Man, written in Latin, by Doctor Martyne Luther, and Translated by 
James Bell. Imprinted by R. Newbery and H. Bynneman, 1579. 
Dedicated. ‘* To Lady Anne, Countesse of Warwicke.” With the 
celebrated Epistle from M. Luther to Pope Leo X.—Edited by Wil- 
liam Bengo’ Coliyer, D. D. F. A. S. and Dedicated (by permission) 
‘To His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex.” 


This day is published, Idwal, and other portions of a Poem, 
entitled “‘ The Cambriad ;” to which is added Gryphiadza, Carmen 
Venatorium, in Greek Hexameters, &c. By P. Bayley, Esq. Of 
Merton College, Oxford. 


This day is published, The Pargphleteer, No. XVIII. containing : 
1. A Vindication of the Political Conduct of General Savary, Duke 
of Rovigo, Written by Himself. (Original, and translated eaclu- 
sively for the Pamphleteer.}—2. The Source of the Evil; addressed 
to the United Parliament and the People of Great Britain, on the 
league formed between the Irish Lay Separatists and the Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishops, on the measure of Emancipation. By Anglo- 
Hibernus.  [(Original.}—3. Reform without Innovation, By 
J. Symmons, Esq.—4. The National Debt in its True Colours. By 
William Frend, Esq.—5. A Letter to Lord Sidmouth on Public 
House Licensing. By J.‘T. Barber Beaumont, Esq. F. A.S.—6. On 
the State of the Country in December 1816. By Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart.—7 Statements respecting the East India College. By the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus.—8, Speech of Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. M. P. on the 
Sinking Fund.—g. Plan of a Reform in Parliament. Republished, 
with Observations, by Sir Philip Francis, K. B.—10, Practical 
Observations on the Management of the Poor. By the Rev. Thomas 
Jee. [Original.}~11. On National Prejudices. By John Burrows, 
Esq. [Original.] 


In the press, and speedily will be published, Odin ; a Poem. By 
the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 

This Poem, which is connected with the most interesting era of the 
Northern Mythology, refers principally to the origin of the Gothic 
empire; which the author, availing himself of the privilege of the 
poet, and offering besides some probable conjectures, supposes to 
have been founded by Pharnaces. 
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176 Literary Intelligence. 


Shortly wiil be published, An Historical Display of the Effects of 
Physical and Moral Causes on the Character and Circumstances of 
Nations: including a comparison ef the Ancients and Moderns in 
regard to their intellectual and social state. By John Bigland, 
Author of ‘ Letters on the Study of History," ‘* History of 
Europe,” &c. 

Prospectus. 

This work is an attempt to exhibit, in the most luminous and con- 
centrated view, the causes which have, in all ages, influenced the 
state of nations, and produced their characteristic distinctions. The 
materials which serve as its basis, are furnished by all that is known of 
human nature and social life. But the opinions and assertions of his- 
torians, political writers, and moralists, dispersed through numerous 
volumes, are generally brought forward in so desultory a manner, and 
often so obscured by contradictions, that, withoutacritica] examination, 
they lead to no satisfactory conclusions. During an extensive course 
of reading, the author has endeavoured to collect the scattered rays of 
light into a focus, in order to illamine one of the most interesting of 
all historical subjects—the nature and origin of those circumstances 
which occasion so great a diversity in the modes of national 
existence. 

The principal use of history is not merely to burden the memory 
with a register of incidents, but to develope the eternal laws which: 
determine the character and condition of the different portions of the 
human species. These laws have their existence in the physical and 
moral causes which are here brought forward to distinct inspection, 
under the following heads, viz.—1st. Geographical situation and 
topographical circumstances.—2d. Food.—3d. Climate.—4th. Race. 
—Sth. Government.—6th. Religion.—7th. Letters and Arts.—8tb. 
Agriculture and Comimerce.—gth. War and military discipline — 
10th. Current ideas and public opinion.—And 131th. Political events. 
~-These all powerful causes, which, by their concurrence or mutual 
counteraction, form the character and fix the destiny of nations, are 
here minutely investigated in their various operations. The whole 
series of argument and illustration is exhibited in the most condensed 
form; and the author presumes to flatter himself that it will be found 
both instructive and entertaining to those who have a taste for inquiry: 
into the history of nations, and of the human mind. 


This day is published, Public Education; consisting of Three 
Tracts, reprinted from The Edinburgh Review, The Classical 
Journal, and the Pamphieteer ; together with the Defence of Public 
Schools. By the late Dean of Westminster. 


Dr. Carey is about to publish an Appendix to his ‘* Latin Pro- 
sody,” viz. “ Latin Versification made easy ;"" or a copious selection 
of Verses from the ancient Poets, altered and prepared as progressive 
Fuercis s for the juvenile Versifier, according to the improved conti- 
Dental system, adopted io his ‘* English Prosody -and Versification,” 
and in Lis private practice as a teacher. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE | 





To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


A DIRECT REPLY TO THE PETITION OF CER- ° 
TAIN PERSONS STYLING THEMSELVES THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS OF IRELAND, AT A MEET- 
ING HELD IN DUBLIN, ON THE 17ra OF DE- 
CEMBER, 1816. 


Sir, 


I HAVE seen, in one of the provincial newspapers, a public 
document, dated at Dublin, the 17th ult. and purporting to be 
the humble Petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, to 
the Imperial Parliament, to which I beg leave to offer, through 
the medium of your constitutional publication, this direct and 
brief reply, authorized as fully by the Protestants of Ireland 
to do so, as the members of the aggrégate meeting can pos- 
pr have been by those whose sentiments they professed to 
eliver. 

In limine, Sir, I allege that this is not the petition of the 
Roman Catholics of this or any other portion of the British 
empire. Nineteen out of twenty of them know nothing about 
it, and are utterly unacquainted with these pts Appanted 
representatives; and of those who have heard of the Petition, 
an overwhelming majority would scorn to lower the high pre- 
tensions of their Church, to the abject and fawning tone of 
these insidious petitioners. 

The first paragraph of this Petition contains a palpable 
falsehood—ihe Roman Catholics of Ireland do not labour under 
the severe pressure of penal laws against them. ‘The penal laws, 
which had been wisely enacted by our provident ancestors, to 
repress the restless and intriguing spirit of these people, 
have been unhappily repealed. The middle and lower ranks 
of them are, with respect to property and political privilege, 
No, 227, Vol. 52, April, 1817. Oo 
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178 <A Direct Reply to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 


upon a footing of perfect equality with their Protestant 
brethren ; and they cannot justly consider those laws penal 
which require the Legislators, Judges, High Officers of State, 
and Commanders of the Naval and Military Forces of this 
great Protestant empire, to take such obligations on them cs 
have been considered by the framers of our inestimable eon- 
stitution, indispensably necessary to guard the state against 
domestic treason and foreign intrigue. 

With regard to the perseverance pleaded by these people in 
sepeatedly submitting their rejected Petitions to parliamentary 
consideration and discussion, we may observe with the Roman 
satyrist, 


‘© Cum magna male superest audacia Cause 
Creditur a multis fiducia,.” 


Instead of affording a sound argument of the justice of their 
title to the privileges they seek, it may be justly deemed, con- 
sidering the state of Europe whilst these claims were most 
urgently pressed upon our Government and Legislature, the 
direct and obvious result of sentiments hostile to the peace and 
true interests of the British empire. 

The third paragraph of this Petition contains another false- 
hood, ‘These Petitioners may perhaps be strengthened by the 
fullest approbation of their own conscientious feelings, thougli 
their conscience has not become proverbial for its delicacy on 
other points; but if by “ their generous and enlightened coun- 
trymen” they. mean the insulted, persecuted, and terrified 
Protestants of Ireland, they have given, under their sign 
manual, as shameless an untruth as has ever been uttered. 
Tue Prorestants oF lakLanp, Sir, Do NoT GIVE THEIR 
CONCURRING. SUPPORT TO THE AUDACIOUS AND MULTI- 
PLYING DEMAND OF THE Roman Caruotics. They con- 
sider that the fatal system of concession has been tried in vain, 
that it has but invited aggression, and that of the most 
alarming kind. ‘* And generous and enlightened” as these 
Petitioners please to call them, they are not generous enough 
to disregard their own safety; and enlightened enough to 
perceive that the Confederated Board Men, Association Men, 
and Ribbandmen of Ireland, including a decided majority, if 
not the whole of that description of people whose sentiments 
and claims this Petition purposes to deliver, are bound 
together, in a strong confederacy, to expatriate them from the 
markets—extirpate them from the soil—and separate this 
Island from the British empire. 


In the fourth paragraph of this document, it is alleged that 
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thé Petitioners have taken every oath of fidelity and allegiance 
which the jealous caution of the Legislature has imposed, as tests 
of their political and moral principles. 

This, Sir, is a deceptious assertion. These people, fol- 
lowing the track of their incorrigible ancestors, and blindly 
led by their ambitious ecclesiastics, have, at one period or 
other, opposed, traduced, and rejected, every single one of the 
tests made use of in this realm, for trying their affections in 
felation to the Papal pretences on the one side, and the royal 
rights on the others; and although they do now take the oath of 
allegiance to our Sovereign Lord the King, they confessedly 
hold the di-qualifying tenet that the Pope may, under certain 
circumstances, absolve them from it. Circumstances under 
which they have felt themselves justified in breaking out into 
open rebellion, not only at every other convenient opportunity 
for the last two hundred and eighty years, but within the last 
eighteen years, when, within the memory of multitudes of the 
Protestants of Ireland now living, they broke in upon them 
like wolves, reiterating, in many places, the brutalities of 
1641, burning or piking their persons, and destroying or occu- 
pying their churches and habitations. 

If these Petitioners claim to themselves a merit, from 
having bound themselves, in the presence of the all-seeing 
Deity, whom all Christians profess to adore, to be faithful, and 
bear true allegiance to our most graciqus Sovereign Lord the King, 
and him to defend against all conspiracies and attempts whatever, 
against his Person, Crown, and Dignity, and to use their utmost 
endeavours to disclose and make known to His Majesty and his 
Heirs, all treasons and TRAITEROUS CONSPIRACIES, &c. &e. &e, 

If, Sir, it has been so meritorious to take this oath, would it 
not be doubly so to have observed it? Whether it has or has 
not been, at various times, violated by these Petitioners and 
their ancestors, in massacres and rebellions, let the page of 
history, and the parliamentary records of the realm testify. 
Whether the titular Bishops acted in the true spirit of it on 
the 9th of June, 1809, when in fall Synod at the town of 
Tullow, in the County of Carlow, they declared the title of 
Buonaparte to the throne of France legitimate and sanctified, 
let even the Roman Catholic powers of Europe, and Louis 
the XVIII. judge between us. And if the Members of the 
Ribband, and other treasonable associations, make monthly 
confessions of their dreadful purpose to extirpate his Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects in Ireland, on twelve hours’ notice, from 
their unknown leaders, why do not these Ecclesiastics come 
forward, according to the spirit and tenor of the oath they 
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have taken, and deliver up those assassins to public justice, 
rather than to curse and scold them from their altars, and after- 
wards support them, on emergencies, by a tenpenny levy? 

Who has heard of the interference of any of these people te 
discover the murderers of the Magistrates, Jurymen, and Wit+ 
nesses, which have disgraced the very name of Ireland, and 
rendered it safer for an honest man to live among the savages 
in the Indian Ocean, than in one of the loveliest Islands of 
civilized Europe? Who has heard of these spiritual guides of 
our. people standing forward to denounce any of the murderers 
of Baker or Butler, Balfoar or the Lynches? No, * Sub 
Sigillo Confessionis,” the murderers may confess their guilt 
to the titular priest, he may commute the penance for money, 
and then join with these Petitioners in pleading the merit of 
having bound theinselves by an oath to be faithful, and bear 
true allegiance to our Sovereign Lord the King, and his Heirs, 
being Protestants, and to use their utmost endeavours to 
disclose and make known to his Majesty and said Heirs, all 
treasons and TRAITEROUS CONSPIRACIEs against him or them. 

As to the detestable doctrine that it is lawful any ways to 
injure any person or persons, under pretence of their being He- 
retics—If these Petitioners, assuming to speak the sentiments 
of their whole body, profess that they reject it as unchristian and 
impious, how comes it that the Protestant merchants, shop- 
keepers, and other dealers, of the reformed faith in Ireland, 
suffer, at this day, in an unparalleled degree, from a known 
and avowed confederacy among the Roman Catholics, to treat 
them as the Jews did the Samaritans—to have no dealings with 
them, or at least to buy nothing from them which they can get 
upon equal terms from each other, Why is the name of a 
Protestant beggar almost unknown in the provinces of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, except in a few cities and large 
towns? because it isa “ sine qua non” that a mendicant must 
prove himself of the Romish Communion, before he ean find 
relief in these provinces, 

Why are the Protestants of Ulster attacked in the public 
fairs and markets, waylaid on their return from them, and 
oftentimes attacked in their houses, at their fire sides, and on 
their beds, for no other reason whatever, but because they 
renounce and disclaim the Romish faith? (See the VI. 
numbers of Gesta Papistarum Hibernorum, in the [Id and [Vth 
Volumes of the Protestant Advocate.) 

Why did the Titular Primate of Ireland, by his Vicat 
General, Mr. Conwell, of Dungannon, on the 4th of April, 
4816, denounce the Sunday School of Magherafelt, in the 
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County of Londonderry, and compel the Committee of that 
laudable institution to give up the practice of opening and 
closing the School by short and general prayers, beseeching 
“ that Deity, whom all Christians adore,” to grant his blessing 
on their endeavours to teach the children who resort to them 
for instruction, assigning, in justification of his bigotted order, 
that the church (meaning the Romish' Church) forbids her 
children to join or hold communication with those who are our oF 
HER Bosom in any kind of religious worship. (See the Pro- 
testant Advocate for July; 1816, Volume IV. page 379; and 
Verax’s Account of the Popish conspiracy in Ireland, Ibid. page 
$87. | , 

If it is contrary to the tenets of the cHURCH (as these 
people chuse to denominate the Romish church) to hold com- 
munication with those who are out of her bosom, in any kind of 
religious worship, it is undeniably contrary to these tenets, that 
any of her members should sit in either of the Houses of the 
British Parliament, before the dismissal of the Chaplains of 
these Honourable Houses, and the appointment of Romish 
Ecclesiastics in their place. This, too, may be comprehended 
under the head of “* UNQUALIFIED EMANCIPATION.’ 

As to the declaration of tenets—the Clergy of the Church of 
Rome, never permit the laity to exercise the right of defining 
their faith, and therefore this part of the Petition is as unau- 
thorized as it is.unfounded in fact. No man whois acquainted 
with the history of ancient or modern Europe, can be ignorant 
of the power assumed by the Bishops of Rome, to excom- 
municate and depose heretical princes, to absolve their subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, pardon and reward those who 
assassinate them. That the present Pope is disposed to 
renounce any of his supposed rights, few will be disposed to 
eretiit ; and those who best know the Roman Catholics of 
[reland, are well convinced that they pay as blind and as 
implicit an obedience to the ‘ Holy See;” as those of their 
communion in any other part of Europe, or at any preceding 
period of its history. 

With respect to the belief or unbelief of the infallibility of 
the Bishop of Rome, it has little or nothing to do with the 
argument; they may believe the whole world to be fallible 
except themselves, and yet be justly sconsidered as dangerous 
legislators in a Protestant empire, as if they had sworn alle- 
giance to two Sovereigns, a Popish anda: Protestant one, under 
the conviction that one of them was infallible, and the other 
not—one possessed of absolute dominion by a divine right, 
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the other an usurper, at least in spirituals, and an object of 
divine and human abhorrence. 

lf they do not belicye that their clergy possess a lawful 

er to remit sins, why do they think it uecessary to parchase 
unconditiona) absolutions from them? If the lay. individuals 
of this alleged aggregate meeting tell us that ** they do not 
believe that any act ww itself unjust, or immoral, or wicked, can 
ever be justified or excused hy or under the pretence ox colour that 
it was done for the good of the Cluwch, or in obedience to any 
Ecclesiastical person whatever, including the Bishop of Rome, 
they have renounced one of the chief articles of Pupery, and, 
if sincere, are in the way of emancipating theinselves without 
giving any farther trouble to the Legislature; but they speak 
only their own sentiments, if they are their own, and certainly 
not those of their numerous clergy, and their bigotted adhe- 
rents, who will probably excommunicate them for so uncatholic 
a declaration, 

Never yet have the Romish Ecelesiastics come to a satis- 
factory explanation with the British Government, on this or 
any other head relative to their concerns. Under the broad 
term of UNQUALIFLYD BMANCIPATION, their proud preten- 
sious are however couched, which undoubtedly are the resto- 
ration of the Irish Churches, Tythes, and Church Lands— 
Seats in the House of Lords—and the free exercise of the 
tremendous power of excommunicatioa in this portion of the 
empire. 

These men tell the Protestant Legislature, however, that 
they have disavowed and solemnly abjured any tention to subvert 
the present Church establishment, for the purpose of substituting 
@ (Roman) Catholic establishment in its stead. 

Perhaps they may not intend to substitute a (Roman) 
Catholic establishment in its stead, for many of them are so 
tinged with Jacobinical priugiples, as to be decidedly averse 
to the establishment of any form of religion whatever ; but 
that they have manifested an intention to undermine and 
subvert the present Church establishment here, no man 
acquainted with the state of Ireland for the last half eentury 
can deny—witness the Whiteboys, and their apostle, Father 
O‘Leary—-the crusaders of 1798, with their Bishop Hussey of 
Waterford, and Father Murphy of Arklow—witness the pages 
of the Irish Magazine, and the public declarations of Doctor 
Droomgole, that the Established Church shall fail, and that 
nothing but the memory of the mischiefs it has created shall sur- 
vive, &c. &c. A declaration made with the full approbation of 
his enthusiastic auditors, and for which, if the honest Doctor 
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has received no public honours at the Court of Rome, he has 
certainty suffered nothing from ecclesiastical censure at home. 
it may also be proved, in direet contradiction to another 
tion in this Petition, that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
, and more particularly their Clergy, have used the 
which they obtained from a Protestant Parliament, to weaken and 
disturb the Protestant Religion and Government in Ireland. 

What does the venerable and truly apostolic Bishop of 
Meath say on this subject —a man himself born in the eom- 
munion of the Charch of Rome, and designed for orders in it 
—a man who has at this day a brother an officiating Roman 
Catholic priest, in a diocese nearly adjoining his own. 

He tells us, in an admirable charge to his clergy, delivered 
on the Iith of July last, and since published by William 
Watson, No. 7, Capel Street, Dublin, that, encouraged by the 
immunities and facilities already granted to them, the teachers of 
those erroneous doctrines, contrary to Gen’s word, which constitute 
the Popish faith, ane still more confident inspirated by the near 
nrospect of seeing those immunities and facilities increased, and 
the Established Church deprived of the support it has hitherto 
derived from the state, with which it was the wise design of the 
state to undo it, are arraying themselves in avowed hostility to the 
Protestant Clergy in Ireland, fearlessly crossing them in every 
exercise of their duty ; and that, in return for the inderinity in the 
discharge of their functions, ewtended to them by the relavation of 
the danal laws, the whole enginary of proselytism, which before 
that relaxation they were foreed to manage m secrecy and con- 
cediment, is now brought forward, and played off publicly and 
ostentatiously, and that the object they pursné with the greatest 
ardour is TO RENDER THB ESTABLISHED CHURCH, ITS MI- 
NISTERS, ITS WORSHIP, AND EVERY THING CONNECTED 
WITH FT, OBJECTS OF CONTEMPT AND ABHORRENCE TO 
THEIR PEOPLE. 

dn many cases I am persuaded (adds this learned and exem- 
plary Prelate) this 1LL1BERAL RETURN TO ALL THE BENFFi'r$ 
HEAPED UPON THEM DURING THE PRESENT REIGN, which ts 
no less condemned by the spirit of the Gospel, than it is'by every 
ingenwous and well-formed mind, is to be atfributed to the tenets 
their Church, controuling their better feelings and: depositions, 
to the dread of being censured for want of zeal, by tlie moté 
bigotted and infuriate brethren; but as they have not the spirit-to 
Sree themselves from this thraldom, but RUN WITH THE STREAM,! 
THE STIGMA ATTACHES TO THE WHOLE BODY, WITH SCARCELY 
AN EXCEPTION. 
These people have used their right of elective franchise, to 
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compel the candidates for seats in parliament, to promise u 
their honour or their oath, that they would vote for what they 
call unqualified emancipation. Their Priests have, in ‘Tipperary 
amd many other counties, interfered with great violence and 
effect at elections—forcing tenants to vote against their land- 
lords, and embroiling the shire towns in factious broils during 
the poll. . 

These people have been guilty of the heinous crime. of 
attempting to weaken, disturb, or intimidate his Majesty's 
Government in Ireland, during almost the whole of the late 
arduous contest for the liberties of Europe, and the very 
existence of this empire. Every man knows that they caused 
a serious diversion in favour of the enemy during the most 
arduous and doubtful ane of that contest. ‘Their Clergy 
in many places opposed the interchange of militia—a measure 
which had become indispensably necessary from their factious 
intrigues with our foreign enemies and domestic toes. ‘They 
endeavoured to embroil us with our Spanish and Portuguese 
Allies, by their meditated appeal to the Cortes, and when 
these latter, though all of their own faith, were reduced to the 
lowest state of misery by the war, there was but one Roman 
Catholic in Ireland who would join his Protestant tellow- 
subjects in subscribing a guinea for their relief. 

In the mean time, in imitation of the confederated Roman 
Catholics of 1641, they erected a Representative body in the 
centre of the metropolis, and within a bow shot of his 
Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, which Representative body did, to 
the disturbance of his Majesty’s Government in Ireland, 
exercise the power to levy money on his Majesty’s subjects, 
which was, under heavy penalties, collected for them in all the 
Roman Catliolic chapels, and to which many Protestant dealers 
and tradesmen were forced, or induced by prudential conside- 
rations to contribute. Treaties with foreign powers, or applicati- 
ons to them, were publicly proposed and discussed—his Majesty's 
Attorney General put to defiance—and innumerable Clubs or 
Societies, under the denomination of Ribbandmen, Standard- 
men, Carders, or Threshers, embodied in a regular and syste- 
matic’ manner, which still continue to the disturbance of his 
Majesty's Government, and the terror of his Protestant subjects 
in Ireland, 

As to the legislature of Ireland, it was singularly unlucky 
in these Petitioners to appeal to the records of it for a testi- 
mony of their merits as good and loyal subjects in Ireland ; 
Witness, among many others, the preamble to the Act of 
Settlement; and that of the Statute enacted for celebrating the 
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23d day of Octuber in every succeeding year for ever, in gra- 
titude to heaven for the suppression of the rebellion of 1641, 
when (ta use the words of this Act,) ** many malignant and 
rebellious Papists and Jesuits, Friars, Seminary Priests, and 
other superstitious orders of the Popish pretended Clergy, did 
most disloyally, treacherously, and wickedly censpire to 
surprize his Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, and all other cities 
and fortifications of the realm. A conspiracy so inhtman and 
barbarous, and cruel, as was never before heard of in any 
country, (a repetition of which was often justly apprehended, 
during the late war,) whereby many thousand British and Pro- 
testants were massacred—many thousands of others of them 
afflicted and tormented with the most exquisite torments, that 
malice could suggest—and all men’s estates, as well as those 
whom they had barbarously murdered, as all other good sub- 
jects, were wasted, ruined, and destroyed.” (dct of the 
Parliament, held in Ireland in the 14th and 15th years of the 
on of lus Majesty King Charles the Second.) 

he few laws at present in force to protect our Protestant 
constitution in church and state, from the machinations of 
these people and their foreign auxiliaries, cannot be deemed 
severe. No qualification is required of them which is not 
also deemed necessary in all other men in the realm, ambitious 
to become Legislators, Judges, High Officers of State, and 
Supreme Commanders of our forces. It is, therefore, peculiar 
favour and exemption they demand, for they are already upon 
an equality with their Protestant fellow-sabjects, and would. be 
not only contented with the favours bestowed, ‘but grateful for 
them, were it not for the restless spirit of their ambitious 
Clergy and unprincipled Lawyers. 

“ For more than twenty years, say these Petitioners, the 
progress, (and it avowedly is to be a progress,) of RELAGIOUS 
FREEDOM has been obsiructed in /reland, and whilst ormnEr 
CHRISTIAN NATIONS have hastened to unbind. the Jetters unposed 
upon RELIGIOUS DISSENT! ! !—/(plaudite fratres fraterrimi,)— 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland have remained unrelieved.” 

Here is as gross and as impudent a falsehood as. ever ..dis- 
graced a public document—an insult to the understanding of 
every member of the august assembly, to which it, is to be 
presented—and on whose table, if ever it shall be ordered to 
lie, it will lie there with a witness. | 

For- more than twenty, and for nearly forty years, the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland have received not enly the most 
effectual relief from the disabilities they complain of, but a 
degree of encouragement not only to their dissent from the 
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realm, but their hostility to it, as unparalleled in history as jt 
has been disastrous to the peace and morals of our people. 

While these people are permitted to maintain an opulent 
and powerful hierarchy in the bosom of this Protestant 
empire—whilst our legislature and government grant annual 
sums from the severe exigencies of the state, for the mainte- 
nance of a College for the education and -succession of their 
Ecclesiastics, to instruct them .in doctrines which the word of 
God, the law of the land, and the articles of the true religion 
established amongst us, deelare to be erroneous ;_ the Protestant 
religion is scarcely tolerated in any of the Romish countries 
in Europe, and eruelly persecuted in some of them. 

Ono the 25th of July, 1814, the King of Spain revived the 
Inquisition in that country, because, as the preamble to his 
decree states, “‘ the glorious title of Caruotie which distin- 
guishes his Majesty from among all other Christian Princes, had 
been owing to the perseverance of the Kings of Spain, who would 
NEVER TOLERATE IN THEIR STATES ANY OTHER RELIGION 
THAN THE Catuotic Apostotic AND Roman;” which title 
imposes on this monarch the duty, (as it soon would impose on 
@ Popish Parliament im London, or upon any proportion of 
Popish members in @ Protestant one,) the duty to render himself 
worthy of it by all the means (persecution included) which 
heaven has placed within his power. 

He tells his people in this remarkable document of bigotry 
and imgratitude, that “the preceding troubles, and the war 
which had fur six years desolated every province in the 
kingdom, had oceasioned the long abode in Spain of troops of 
different sects, almost all of whom were INFECTED WITH 
SENTIMENTS OF HATRED TOWARDS THE ESTABLISHED KKLI- 
GION OF THAT REALM. That dangerous opinions had been 
thus introduced into Spain, (a compliment now returning with 
tuterest to the British empire by the Jesuits in London, Dublin, 
and Cork, ) and had taken root in his states by the same means 
as they had spread in other countries.” 

Wishing, therefore, to remedy so grievous an evil, &c. &e. 
&e. he re-established the bleody and unchristian tribunal of 
the Inquisition. 

Such has been the known “ progress of religions freedom” 
in Spain. Such the taste of Ferdinand the Beloved, to 
unbind the fetters of religious dissent in the vast extent of the 
dominions he has recovered, by a generous expenditure of 
British treasure and Protestant blood. 

On the 28th of July, 1815, the Belgian Bishops sent a 
public remonstrance to the King of the Netherlands, against 
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the Constitution which his Majesty had just presented to bis 
States, consisting of Dutch Protestant, and Belgic Popish 
provinces. The new Constitution ensures the liberty of reli- 
gion, and gives all equal protection and favour. This, it 

ars, has filled every Catholic heart with consternation in 
ed provinces, and produced from these zealous Eccle- 


siastics, a threat of ‘ alienated hearts,” with dire prognostics 
of the fatal consequences of such an act, upon which the 
Courier of the 2Ist of September. ensuing, has most judici- 
ously observed that, Where the Koman Catholic is not the 
religion of the State, the Roman Catholics would have equal 
power with those who profess that different religion, and where the 
Romun Catholic is the religion of the Siate, the Roman Catholics 
exclaim against the admission of Protestants to a participation ef 

Uival power. 

On the 7th of August, 1814, Pope Pius VII. published his 
bull called ‘‘ Soticrryupo OMNiIUM,” reviving, in opposition 
to another bull of Clement XIV. the intriguing and dangerous 
order of Jesuits, And in the beginning of the ensuing year, 
his Holiness proceeded to the re-establishment of that order 
in France, a measure so detestable, even on the Continent of 
Europe, as to produce a spirited Ukase against it from the 
Emperor of Russia, and a manly declaration from the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, dated at the Palace of Rio Janiero, on 
the Ist of April, 1815, stating to the Bishop of Rome his 
Royal Highness’s resolution to maintain, in the most energetic 
manner, the ordonnance Alvara, of September the 3rd, 1759, 
which had been made against an order of Ecclesiastics, of 
which Portugal had so much reason to complain. © 

On the 15th of the same month of August, 1815, the 
Bishop of Rome issued his edict reviving MONKIsH INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

A few months be‘ore, an establishment was purchased for 
the Jesuits, in Protestant Ireland, which could not have been 
obtained for them in Popish Portugal. ‘The Fathers began to 
act immediately in Rome, two hundred of them assembled 
there in a few weeks, and on the 7th of September, a letter 
from that city announced, that the “ rr. pp. Jesurts, 
R. Salegar, C. Aylmer, Paul Farley, Bartholomew Esmonde, 
(a genial race,) and James Butler, set out from Rome on the 
preceding Friday, ron IrKtLaND, their native country.” (See 
the Protestant Advocate, Vol, III. page 63.) 

This intriguing, proselyting order was founded, and has 
heen revived avowedly with a view to the extirpation of the 
Protestant faith. They are to mix with society, cultivate the 
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friendship of the great, and assist in the educating of youth, all 
with this single object in view. They are doing so now in 
Treland without controul, they parade the streets of our cities 
in grim ostentation, “and they have an active lay agent 
intriguing in Belfast, aided by the powerful agency of a 
printing-press at his command ; whilst the ‘* Repertory,” they 
apron in Cork, fulminates anathemas against his Majesty's 
-rotestant subjects, and predicts the downfall of the reformed 
faith. And yet the Irish Roman Catholic Association tell the 
Pope, in their humble address and remonstrance, dated in 
Dublin, the 16th of September, 1815, ‘and signed by Thomas 
Esmonde, Chairman; and Edward Hay, Secretary; and 
countersigned by Nicholas Mahon, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation; that they cannot for a moment imagine that his 
Holiness is unmindful of the constancy and devotion mani- 
fested by the Roman Catholics of Ireland toward the holy See, 
IN DESPITE OF THE MOST SANGUINARY PERSECUTION THAT 
BVER AGGRIEVED A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE !! ! 

The phrase “ RELIGIOUS DISSENT,” appears to have been 
introduced into the Petition for the purpose of insinuating 
that the Protestant Dissenters in this empire have a common 
interest with Romish Recusants, and ought, as some of the 
semi-deists, who call themselves Protestant Dissenters, have 
advised, to stand upon neutral ground in the present contest, if 
they do not throw their weight into the popular scale ; but this 
is a puny effort, and it will require more than an inuendo to 
nemmre the great and respectable body of British and Irish 

resbyterians, that their civil and religious liberties would be 
as safe under a Popish, as under a Protestant ascendancy. 

If the boon of unqualified emancipation is to be “ the 
reward of the fired and unbroken allegiance of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland,” let their Petition to the legislature be 
accompanied by proofs that they possess this eminent qualifi- 
eation. Let them make it appear that they have not broken 
out into Rebellion or Insurrection from the commencement 
of the French Revolation to the downfall of Buonaparte. 
Let it appear in evidence to a parliament yet Protestant, that 
they burned or piked none of their Protestant fellow-subjects 
in Ireland during that awful period, that no such body as the 
Catholic Board ever existed in the metropolis of Ireland, till it 
was put down by the vigorous and wise administration of Lord 
Whitworth. ‘That it never has been proved at the Assizes of 
Londonderry, Cavan, or Mullingar, that a Society exists in 
Ireland, bound by an oath of allegiance to the fallen Corsican, 
sworn by gsolemn oath to extirpate their Protestant fellow- 
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subjects, and to separate this Island for ever from the British 
Empire. When all these proofs shall be satisfactorily made, 
and when the Romish Ecclesiastics shall condescend to notify 
the extent of their expectations, then, and not sooner, may the 
Irish Roman Catholics claim their unqualified emancipation as 
“ THE REWARD OF A FIXED AND UNBROKEN ALLEGIANCK,” 
' Relief from their; disabilities and alleged penalties, these 
people have sought, not only through every channel that has 
appeared to them legitimate and eligible, but by others which 
have proved the. wisdom of the legislators who imposed them, 
and left to the British Government the single alternative of 
establishing or maintaining a Popish or a Protestant ascendancy 
in this portion of the empire. 

_ The Petitioners may, perhaps, with truth affirm for them- 
selves, but certainly not for the Roman Catholic Clergy and 
Laity of Ireland, that “ they have no latent views to realize, no 
secret or sinister objects lo..attain.”” The Roman Catholics of 
Jreland, divided as.they are, or appear to be, among themselves, 
have two distinct objects fully in their view; sinister, indeed, 
but not so secret as they may suppose them to be. One of 
these is THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROMISH RELIGION 
IN ALL ITS ANCIENT SPLENDOUR.IN IRELAND. The other, 
A DISSOLUTION OF THE AcT oF PARLIAMENT WHICH UNITES. 
THIS ISLAND witH GREAT Britain. | 

Who has not heard it proclaimed from the Catholic Board, 
that the religion of Irishmen must be the religion of Ireland ; 
but that the Catholics would not, ought not to be satisfied with 
emancipation in its fullest extent, unaccompanied by a repeal 
of the Act of Union? 

As to Roman Catholics conceding the enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty to all mankind, let ancient and modern 
history testify, and the world judge on that point. If they ask 
no more for themselves, than they grant to others where they 
possess an ascendancy, let the regard which is. shewn to the 
civil and religious liberties of Protestants in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, be referred to as astandard. In fact, these people 
seek an eligibility to offices, to which, in their present state of 
civilization, they are utterly incompetent. 


“* Optat ephippia bos piger.” 


They are themselves the abject slaves of a foreign hierarchy, 
and as such, cannot be permitted to legislate for British 
freemen. 

Their confessors would prevail on them to poison the very 
fountains of public justice, if they were permitted to act in 
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the capacity of Judges. yoy proves their influence or 
Roman Catholic Jurors tn Ireland, in causes tried between 
Protestants and Ribbandmen. Here are they armed by a 
double-edged weapon, from their power to grant absolutions 
for perjury. 

If persons of the Romish communion were uae to 
supreme commands in our army and navy—the eligibility 
would be rendered nugatory from the danger of employing 
them. How could the government of the British empire, the 
very focus of Protestantism in Europe, feel confident of the 
fidelity of such commanders in any future contest which may 
arise between us and any of the Romish powers on the 
Continent? If the Duke of Wellington and Lord Exmouth 
were convinced that the Pope could absolve them from their’ 
oaths of allegiance to an heretical prince—or that they might 
have used mental reservation in taking that oath—that they 
might do evil that good might come of it, and ought to tremble 
at the excommunication of a shorn monk—who could think of 
sending the one to command an army in defence of the civil 
and feligious liberties of Protestants on the Continent of 
Europe, or the other to bombard the city upon the seven hills, 
and compel the Bishop of Rome to renounce his usurped 
supremacy, or prove his title to it, by miraculously silencing 
the thunder of the British artillery. 

These Petitioners assert that they are desirous to conciliate 
all opinions. A difficult task, and one which requires a more 
unanimous effurt than has ever yet been made by them to 
accomplish it. No impartial opinions on the subject of their 
pretensions have been yet conciliated. On the contrary, many, 
very many who were once their advocate, have from time and 
experience become their adversaries. 


‘* Veritas visu et mord—falsa festinatione et incertis valescunt.” 


No rational objection to their claims has been obviated. 
The only effort they have made in this way—is what they call 
thé domestic nomination of their Bishops—which makes no 
manner of alteration in the question; for a traiterous Jesuit 
may be put into this lucrative and powerful situation by a 
conclave in Ireland, as well as one in Italy. The Veto is still 
denied to the crown, which is possessed by the Protestant 
King of Prussia. But the crown happily possesses the legal 
power vested in it by the too long dormant statute of 
Pramunire, and may yet inflict the penalties of high treason, 
ae stipulating with the Irish Jesuits for permission to 
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The framers of this Petition may, therefore, be assured, that 
the British Legislature will not be imposed on by it—that it 
requires but a deliberate reading to discover the many false- 
hoods they have so artfully inserted in it. It might have suited 
the year 179% tolerably well, but the days of delusion are gone 
by—the system of coneession has been tried in vain—and 
must, therefore, be suspended, until the Roman Catholics of 
jreland, or their posterity, shall have proved themselves more 
worthy of encouragement than they appear to be at present, 
and more capable of promoting the substantial interests of 


this great Protestant empire. 
JOHN GRAHAM, 


Glenone, in. the County of Londonderry, 
January 9th, 1817. 





ROMAN CATHOLICS. 





ir would appear that the Report published by the House of 
Commons, of the ordinances respecting Roman Catholics in 
Foreign States, has made a strong impression on the minds of 
Roman Catholics themselves. A person, who styles himself 
A Native Roman Catholic Prelate, has printed a Pamphlet on 
this subject, which he entitles, An Humble Remonstrance to 
the Members of the House of Commons, on the Nature and 
Object of the Report of its Select Committee, &c. In this 
he-displays the usual arts to which Papists must necessarily 
have recourse in defending the conflicting dogmas of thei« 
church. For itis the fate of prevaricators to be obliged te 
support one fallacy by another. Straight forward integrity has 
only one tale to tell, and no explanation to give. But Papists, 
who ase bound to persecute heretics when they are able, and 
obliged to profess the principles of toleration when they are 
unable, must certainly be strangely perplexed in their endea- 
vours to preserve an unifyrmity of conduct. At present, they 
would achieve this difficulty by bold assertion, and we ame 
expected to give up at their bidding, facts long established, 
and to forego, on their assertions, the experience of ages. 
The author of the Orthodox (i. e. Popish) Journal for instance, 
1s laboriously endeavouring, to prove that civil and religious 
liberty did not result from the Reformation, and while he 
ranks Elizabeth with Nero and Domitian, would, with egre- 
Stous confidence, persuade us that more liberty of conscience 
's allowed where Popery is the established form, than ever pre- 
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vailed elsewhere!!! And this monstrous perversion of histo 

he expects to find readers suffitiently credulous to believe, 
Our Native is not a whit behind bim in these reasonable 
expectations, and as his Petition is not very long, we will give 
it a cursory examination. But we should apologize to Pere 
Gandolphy, for thus slighting his four volumes octave. In 
truth, our Review has been sometime finished,.but our pages 
have been so occupied by temporary matter, that we have had 
none to spare. Perhaps when the Sessions is ended, we shall 
be more at liberty, and there is the less need of haste, as we 
can previously assure all men, that the zealous Father has 
advanced nothing new on subjects so continually discussed, 
The Prelate then begins by presuming that it is intended to 
graft a Vetoistical Bill on the Report presented by Sir. J. H. 
Cox, adding, that this Veto is supposed to be necessary for 
securing the British Constitution. But,” says he, we 
«* may be allowed to ask, if it has ever been proved that the 
‘© safety of the latter depends upon such. restrictions in the 
‘* case supposed? ‘This has been repeatedly denied by the 
“‘ most eminent statesmen of this country, and by one in 
** particular, a member of your House (Grattan,) not more 
‘* distinguished for his eloquence, than for his political 
‘ wisdom and thorough knowledge of the State of Ireland.” 
if these eminent statesmen are to be judged of by their 
foreman—Mr. Grattan,—why, their opinions on a constitutional 
question will 1 ot meet with much attention. Indeed, their 
attachment to our, government would be problematical. We 
rather wonder that reference should be_ made to the opinions 
of eminent statesmen, since it is a well known fact, that the 
opinion of all eminent statesmen, from the days of the Bloody 
Mary to the middle of this very reign, has been decidedly 
unfavourable to the Roman Catholics. Eminence in political 
wisdom is not founded on the fleeting popularity of the day, 
but it is the result.of well-digested improvements approved by 
experience, A little declamation, unprincipled opposition to 
government, a strong leaning to conspirators, will, in modern 
times, obtain the character of an eminent statesman. But 
the hand of time wipes away this varnish, and the tints beneath 
then appear in their proper hue. Grattan, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Lord Cochrane, &c. &c. will never be mistaken 
by posterity for statesmen. Nor will their opinions ever be 
appealed to as those of other Solons. But this country has 
ever been accustomed to look up to the politicians of William 
the Third’s reign, as being, indeed, eminent statesmen. Of 
the beneficial improvements which they introduced into our 
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constitution, we every hour enjoy the effects. By their 
means, our own civil liberties were established, and those of 
Europe rescued, by restraining the overpowering ambition of 
Louis XIV. We, therefore, appeal to the opinions of such 
men, confessedly eminent for their ‘political wisdom, not in 
this country only, but in every civilized nation on the face of 
the earth. And the result of their experience is this. ‘That 
such is the restless and intriguing spirit of Popery, such its 
inextinguishable enmity to all Protestant States, and such its 
perseverance in attaining its favourite objects, as to render it 
always a most dangerous enemy. This dictum of experience 
our Prelate’s next sentence itself proves. He there enumerates 
four different Acts of Parliament passed during the present 
reign for the relief of the Roman Catholics from certain pains 
and penalties. Now, when these were first proposed, these 
Religionists promised repeatedly that they would make no 
farther requests, that they would be gratefully contented with 
such generous concessions, and they raised a sum of money to 
erecta monument of their gratitude, by a statue of George 
the Third. The money, we believe, was expended in sup- 
porting emissaries at Paris to procure an invasion of Ireland, 
anda distraction of our forces during the most critical period 
of the late. contest,—and concession has been followed by 
demand so quick, that there is now little to concede but the 
Hierarchy itself. He then asks, have the Catholics of the 
empire at large violated their oaths of fidelity? Or rather, 
have they not been conspicuous for their loyalty and public 
services? Has the Pope, or have our Prelates and Clergy, 
promoted invasion, rebellion, and sedition, in the course of 
these twenty-four years? Now, the Pope excepted, who and 
his predecessor were themselves imprisoned, we must answer 
these queries in the affirmative, and for the truth of our 
afirmation, we appeal to the State of dreland during the last 
twenty-four years. This is a fair criterion. The few Catholics 
in England are kept in good order by good company. ‘They 
are, too, the objects of such general observation, that their 
etem as well as public conduct is generally correct. But in 
reland, two thirds of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, 
there the Popish Hierarchy is completely established. Their 
spiritual courts issue sentences of excommunication which are 
implicitly obeyed, and it bas been frequently proved in the 
Irish Courts of Justice, that a mandate from a Priest would 
deprive a tradesman of his customers, and reduce him to 
immediate poverty. If, therefore, the Roman Catholics and 
their Clergy be so loyal as this Native Prelate boasts, 
Vol. 52, No, 227, April, 1817. P 
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possessing as they do suehamazing influence on.the minds of their 
flocks, the Irish must, of course, be as loyal as the English, 
This is a necessary consequence. We cannot regard any 
appeal to tlie peaceable demeanour of English Papists, 
Their whole number in any considerable town, would scarcely 
make a riot were they totry. But what is their conduct in Ireland, 
where they are numerous? There we see in the last twenty-fow 
years two Insurreetions—a regular confederacy with the, Rebels 
of France—and a systematic opposition to the execution of the 
laws. At this present moment, a religious confederacy, exists 
under the title of Ribbon Men; and it must be obvious that no 
religious confederacy could subsist for any time, which was properly 
discouraged by the ministers of that religion. ‘The followiag 
trial, which tovk place Jast month, only proves the truth of 
what has been advanced above. 


RIBBON MEN. 


Five persons, named Fagan, Reilly, Brady, White, and 
Heloe, were indicted under the 50th Geo. 3, c. 102, “ any 
person of persons who shall administer or cause to he adminis- 
tered, tender, or cause to be tendered, or be present, aiding 
or assisting, &c. or shall, by promises, persuasions, or other 
undue mears, cause ‘or procure any oath or engagement, &c. 
shall be transported for life.’—On this Statute the Prisonets 
were indicted, that they did, on the year and day mentioneé, 
administer, and cause to be administered a certain oath to the 
purport following, &c. 

* Asa Ribbon Member, I, William Wilson, do swear, in 
*€ the presence of out brotherly Members, by the contents of 
“ this Book, and by the Seal of Christ, that I will maintain 
«* and endeavour to support our only true Religion; and that! 
“* will destroy Heretics, and, as far as in my power, agreeable 
* to order, will not spare person or property, none excepted. 
* I do also swear and acknowledge, that I will be ready to 
* assist the secret Members of this Society, against every 
“ Heretic that is perpetually loading and trampling ou! 
* blessed Communion; and I do further swear, by our Holy 
Father, the Pope, to be ready, if possible, nothing but 
** sickness to prevent my efforts, im twenty-four hours warning, 
** to put that, our glorious and long wished-for design, into 
© real execution against Heretics of every sect, who fatten ou 
“ the tenth part of our labour, and that neither torture 6 
*€ death shall make me divulge any part of the above obliga 
“ tion, so help me God, by the Cross and true Seal of & 
* Saviour, and bind me faithful to this obligation—Aimen.” 
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—— Wilson, examined by Mr. Kemnus. 

Deposed that he resided at Kells, and then gave a long 
account respecting the ee He was a stranger to them 
—but one of them (Brady) applied to him and said if he would 
beone of them they would * make him know the world.”— 
They met in a field—in a quarry-hole surrounded by trees— 
Brady was not with them within hearing—but stood on a hill 
watching the high road—some of them spoke the oath to him 
—he remembered it pretty well—here he repeated substantially 
the contents of the oath given in evidence—he found a paper, 
a written paper, on the ground, which he took up and gave to 
the Magistrate—he had served in the East Indies under Gen. 
Vandeleur—was wounded in the arm, which he exhibited, 
with a grape shot, and obtained a certificate on which he was 
granted a pension—here he identified each of the Prisoners by 
putting a wand on their heads. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Mac Nally. 


There was neither force, violence, nor menace used to com- 
pel him to take the oath—he did not take it, nor was it ten- 
dered to him—he can’t say that he was surprised that strangers 
had applied to him on so serious a business—but they did 
apply—he once lived for a time in Trim—the meeting was in 
a field—it was not in a house, because, peer the Prisoners 
had not money +o drink—it was not in Reilly’s house, though 
he lodged there—it was in a field, and Brady was placed sen- 
tinel to watch—he never drank spirits with the Prisoners, nor 
never deserted—never was a Roman Catholic, but was a 
Catholic, for he was a Christian of the Protestant Church, 
and Catholic was not confined to Romanists ; it meant universal 
but he has said he was a Roman Catholic. 

The paper he found was then offered in evidence. 

Mr. Mac Nally objected to its being read, as there was no 
proof that it actually came from the hands of any of the Pri- 
soners, | 

Mr. Kemmis argued at great length that it was evidence to 
go to the Jury. | 

Mr. Mac Nally replied, and 

Lord Noreury decided in favour of his legal positions ; 


they were, he said, strictly consistent with the rules of evi- 


dence, illustrated by principles learnedly advanced; and it 

Must give great satisfaction to the Bench and to the country, 

tosee Prisoners defended with spirit and argument. There 

could be no complaint that justice was not administered to 

them when men of knowledge and experience boldly stood 
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forth as their advocates, evincing manly independence. The 
paper might contain high treason ; but he would not infringe 
the law of evidence. 

The paper was accordingly rejected. 

The Sister of the Prosecutor was produced to prove the 
acyuaintance subsisting between him and the Prisoners. 

The Rev. Mr. Moffat proved that Wilson was consistent in 
his information with what he gave in evidence on the table. 

On his -cross-examination by Mr. Bethel, the Witness: ad- 
mitted, that when a plan was laid to prosecute, by a clever 
contriver, he would, of course, be consistent in his parol 
evidence on a trial, and his information, in wishing to eftec- 
tuate his purpose, either for profit or malignity. 


Serjeant-Major Brien, of the Meath Militia, examined by Mr. 
Mac Nally. 


Swore that Wilson, in a conversation with him, admitted 
that he had been a deserter, and afterwards pardoned by Col. 
Vandeleur. 

Wilson being interrogated as to the facts, answered, “ I was 
not there, upon my oath.” 

Mr. Mace Nally.—“ Then it was a mere venial lie,”— 
[A very loud laugh.| 

{Here oath was read.] 


DEFENCE, 


A poor soldier, with Lord Wellington’s medal at his breast, 
gave slight evidence in favour of Heloe. 


Mr, Keating Sovereign, of Kells, examined by Mr. Bethel. 


Testified to the excellent character of three of the Prisoners, 
and that if they were seditious, he must have heard of it. 

Mr. Mac Nally submitted to the Court, that the indictment 
Was not supported by the evidence. Neither inference nor 
deduction were sufficient. There was no proof cf taking the 
oath by the Prisoners, or any one of them. There was no 
legal possible evidence of administering the oath. ‘To follow 
the words of the statute, “ there was no proof of tendering 
any oath or engagements ; or of threats, promises, or engage- 
ments.” That the purpose of the oath was seditious, he would 
admit, but the facts of administering or tendering were not in 
proof, 

Lord Norsvury.—I will leave that to the Jury. 

Mr. Mac Nally.—That will be submitting to them, whe 
are judges of facts, the construction of the Acts of Parliament, 
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which is matter of law, and only within the judicial authority 
of the Bench. | ) 

Lord Norsury spoke at large on the enormity and wick- 
edness of the oath. ‘ The question was, should such fellows 
rule us ?”’ and left to the Jury the credit of Wilson, as con- 
trasted with the evidence of Serjeant Brien, 

The Jury found the Prisoners Guilty. 





MURDER. 


Postscript.—We_ have just learnt that DowLinc, on whose 
evidence the Seditious Popish Priest, Patrick Scally, was con- 
demned to three months imprisonment, has been MURDERED, 
as usual. And is it to these blood-stained conspirators, that the 
Senators of Britain are about to grant farther concessions ? 
Is this the country which Lord Castlereagh had the hardihood 
to describe in Parliament as perfectly quiet!!! Let us be no 
longer the dupes of a faction. 


a ARE ere 


Our readers, by referring to page 99, of the last number, 
will see a Letter from a Popish priest, named Peter Scally, 
there mis-printed Seally, abetting the same seditious principles, 
for which he has been since tried and convicted. Let them 
turn to the Annals of Ireland, now re-printing in this publi- 
cation, to the Histories of Ireland, compiled by any respectable 
writer, and let them then decide on Popish loyalty, ‘There is 
not a kingdom on earth, excepting Great Britain, whence 
such a pestilential set would not long ago have been banished, 
as the Irish Hierarchy have ever shewn themselves ; nor will 
that country, naturally superior to England in climate and 
fertility, ever flourish until their priests are more severely 
restrained than they are at present. ‘These, then, are the causes 
why they cannot be trusted without restrictions, nor scarcely 
indeed with them. In his second section, our Prelate proposes 
different kinds of Veto, so futile in themselves, that we shall 
treat them as lightly as he has himself done, In section third, 
he avows that it is impossible to get rid of their dependence on 
the Pope, in the matter of Episcopal Institution, and in most 
other matters. This he shews from the fact of the present 
Pope having excommunicated Willibrond Van Os, for per- 
mitting himself to be consecrated a Bishop of Utrecht, and 
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Gisbert de Jong, Bishop of Deventes, for consecrating him 
without Apostolical Institution. All this we believe to be 
truly and fairly stated. But it proves, therefore, the dangerous 
interference of the Pope, in kingdoms where he ought to have 
no power ; and among Christians, temporal and spiritual affairs 
are so intimately united, that whoever has an influence on one, 
must materially affect the other. Thus the Pope chooses to 
deem the Belgic Constitution to be an improper one, since it 
gives: liberty of conscience to the Belgians, and grants to the ° 
inhabitants of Flanders, being Protestants, the same civil 
rights which are enjoyed by the inhabitants of Holland, being 
Papists. The consequence already is, that some zealous Ia- 
pists have refused to accept any office under the new govern- 
ment, and others, on their deaths balla: have publicly repented 
of such acceptances, as of some enormous crime. He denies, in 
section 4, that the modern ordinances and decrees of Princes and 
states, respecting ecclesiastical matters within their dominions, 
are any proof of the actual doctrine or discipline of the soi 
disant Catholic Church; but truly asserts, with Cardinal 
Fleury, that * It is not our rule to establish Church discipline 
upon mere acts and customs, as. these are often nothing better 
than abuses, but upon canons and Church law.” Yet our sage 
Legislators will not be persuaded of this, they will argue as if 
canons and Church law were all obsolete, and these modern 
precedents law in their stead. In spite of all that has been 
urged by better informed Protestants, and by the heads of the 
Roman Catholics themselves, they will know better than 
either, and are determined to legislate accordingly. Such 
Strange obstinacy have they mamifested on this subject, that 
would astonish a careful observer, but the cause is this, that 
they well know these canons establish such an enormous power 
in the hands of the Pope, as is totally inconsistent with the 
rights of the crown, or the liberties of the subject. Sec. 5 
vindicates the independence of the Church on any temporal 
power, and his argument is as good against the usurpations of 
the Pope, as against those of Emperors and Kings. ‘To this 
section and the next there is little to object. He does not 
attempt to prove the validity of Popish usurpations, and there- 
fore we have not this point to controvert, He truly observes 


that Princes have no more right to appoint successors to the 
Apostles, than Bishops have to the revenues and dignities con- 
ferred on them by Princes. 

Every Church was, by its constitution, independent, as well 
of Princes as of any other Church. No trace of power, 
similar to that claimed by the Pope, can be found in the first 
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ages, and when it was claimed, was most decidedly rejected. 
However Sir J. H. Cox having made out his case clearly, that 
in other countries the Roman Catholics could quietly submit to 
Bishops appointed by the Prince not a Romanist, our Prelate 
endeavours to evade the most striking fact and its consequences, 
by one of the most impudent pieces of sophistty that ever one 
man attempted to exercise on the understanding of another. 
This is respecting the appointment of Bishops in Russia, and 
we will give the account in his own words: * Mohelow is now 
“a Canonical Catholic See, and the former good Bishop of 
“ Mallo T'shes ‘T'chersovie is the Canonical Archbishop of it, 
“ having the learned and zealous Jesuit Benelawsky, if he be 
“still living, for his co-adjutor, because the late Pope Pius 
“VI. seeing how much it was for the advantage of three 
“millions of Russian Catholics, to accept of Catharine’s 
“princely foundation in their favour, and that more worthy 
“ candidates to occupy it than the objects of her choice, could 
“ not be found, ratified and made canonically valid the acts of 
“ jurisdiction which she had vainly, and merely for form’s sake, 
“attempted to perform.” Who does not know, that had the 
slightest opposition been made to her choice, she would have 
hung by the heels the Legate, Archetti, and the Pope himself, 
if she could have caught him? She possessed herself of the 
right of nomination, and her successors exercise it to this day, 
leaving to the Pope to make the. nemination canonieally valid 
for form’s sake. And we will venture to predict that the 


¢hoice will always fall on the very persons whom the Pope 


would choose himself. So the Chapters in Silesia always find 
the person recommended by the King of Prussia, the ve 

fittest man possible. He exercises the Congée d’elire to all 
intents and purposes. But we by no means advocate™the 
practice of Protestant Sovereigns appointing Bishops for the 
Roman Church. What should we think of Popish Sovereigns 
appointing Bishops for a Protestant Church? We equally 
deprecate the interference of any foreign power, by whatever 
title, or under whatever pretence, because it is impossible that 
any power can act purely from spiritual motives and by spi- 
ritual means. Persons may affect to distinguish between this 
Church and the Court of Rome, but we appeal from theory to 
practice; and it will be found that in this world always and 
necessarily, if the ends be spititual, the means used to obtain 
those ends must be temporal. Thus when James the Ild. was 
endeavouring to re-establish Popery here, he was opposed by 
the Pope himself secretly, who was desirous of placing 
William the Llld. on the English throne, for the sake of 
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humbling Louis XIV. and preventing the establishment of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. A politician would not mis- 
pend his time, by contemplating, with some degree of attention, 
the complicated intrigues at that period of the Court of Rome, 
on behalf, ultimately, of those spiritual rights which this native 

relate assumes to be original and inherent in the Pope, 
After what has been observed, the following sections require 
little notice. Many daring falsehoods of the loyalty, &c. of 
the Irish Prelacy are advanced, which nothing but the most 
daring effrontery could advance, nothing but the most easy 
credulity swallow. In section 13, he alludes to the inde- 
pendency of all other religious sects in this country, on the 
supreme government, but chooses to forget the strong mark of 
distinction between them and the Roman Cuitholics; they 
acknowledge no foreign interference whatever, they receive no 
rescripts from Geneva or Munich. Their allegiance is not 
divided, and whoever may be their head, Bengo Collyer, or 
Clarke, or Clayton, he possesses no influence that can give 
umbrage to Government, and if he did, he is yet a resident 
native, obnoxious to the Jaws of the country, and within their 
reach; but the Roman Catholics of Ireland especially, have 
always considered themselves as a body distinct from the rest of 
the empire, having separate rights and separate views. Ever 
since the reformation, they have caballed with foreign powers. 
Whilst Spain predominated in Europe, she was continually 
annoying Eugland through their means. The descendants of 
her soldiers are still to be found in Ireland. From the days of 
James II. France was the reed on which they would lean, no 
matter who sat on the throne, if he were disposed to favour 
their views against the empire, his assistance they would 
implore. Thus they had an accredited agent with the Di- 
rectory, next with Buonaparte. We would appeal to Lord 
Castlereagh and Canning whether, during the time these 
rebellious proceedings were going on in Ireland, their Popish 
prelates, who now boast so much of their loyalty, made one 
single effort to prevent them, or gave any importaut information 
to Government? It is said that these two gentlemen have 
been actively canvassing Parliament, in favour of a measure 
equally odious to all parties. With an unaccountable per- 
tinacity, they persevere in recommending a veto which Pro- 
testants regard as no security to their church, and Papists as 
very dangerous to theirs. Yet these men, apparently with the 
most perfect indifference as to religion of any kind, aim at 
some political achievement of which the advantage either to 
themselves or to the state, seems perfectly incomprehensible. 
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So averse are all parties to it, that the nation would rather see 


_ Mr. Canning go again to Lisbon, waiting for the Prince from 


the Brazils, than persevere in this infatuated conduct; and we 
would warn his Lordship of the danger in which these exertions 
may place his present high character for political abilities. 
The Church of England will rouse herself trom that apathy 
into which the rapid events of a dangerous war may have 
appeared to have lulled her; but let it not be mistaken, it was 
no apathy, but an honest, a generous forbearance, an unwil- 
lingness to embarrass Government during a period of unpre- 
cedented difficulty. ‘That period, thanks to the Head of that 
Church, has passed away. Peace is the proper time for legis 
lation, and for altering a Constitution, if need be; and we call 
upon all Britons to be on their guard at this crisis, for the hour 
of trial is at hand. 





“ What wise man, who, by repeated experience, had felt the 
ruinous effects of AN 1MPETUOUS AND DANGEROUS TORRENT 
breaking in upon his most fertile fields, and, time after time, 
sweeping away the richest hopes of his harvest ; and who, at last, 
with infinite pains and at a boundless expence, had got A STRONG 
BANK erected, sufficient of itself effectually to opprse its deso- 
lating rage for ever ; I say, what wise man in such circumstances 
would ever think of wantonly throwing down again, all his strong 
Jences and barriers, and thereby laying all his fields at once open 
as formerly ? And that for this very slrange reason ; viz. merely 
because, by the very means of these fences and barriers, which he 
himself had erected, and was now about to pull down again, 
THE TORRENT had been taught to keep within its own channel ? 
—And being effectually bound from doing mischief, had learned 
to roll harmless and inoffensive along its bed? Tar Rerorma- 
TION first, and then tux Revorurion, are these strRoNG 
FENCES AND BARRIERS erected at infinite expence by our fore- 
fathers, and cemented, shall I say ? with their own blood. The 
Prenat Srarures so wisely enacted at these two memorable 
periods, have (in 1778, perhaps,) taught the Papists, like tae 
IMPETUOUS TORRENT, submission, good order, and regularity, 
bothin church and state. By means of these wise, necessary, and 
salutary barriers, they have been kept within their proper channel, 
The Protestant interest Now feels but little hurt or alurm from 
them, sO LONG AS THEY ARE KEPT IN THIS STATE. The only 
danger lies in removing the pYK¥, or pulling down the BARRIERS 
again,” (Address to the Protestant Interest in Scotland, im 
1778, Sec. IV. page 26.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DOMESTIC NOMINATION OF 
ROMISH BISHOPS. 


Tne Trish Roman Catholics, both Clergy and Laity, have 
repeatedly resolved not to admit the interference of the Crown, 
directly or indirectly, in the ee of their Bisnops, 
though it is well known that all the Sovereign states of Europe 

joyed exclusively that privilege, till the year 1073, when 
Pope Gregory VII. the founder of Popery, usurped a supre- 
macy both in temporals and spirituals, of which they pre- 
viously had undisputed possession, .and though it appears by 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, published the 25th of June, 1816, that all foreign 
States, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, nominate at 

resent Popish Bishops within their respective territories, 
The Irish Catholics have now resolved on electing their 
Bishops, which they call domestic nomination, as if this mea- 
sure would afford security to the Prorestant Srare, against 
the pernicious principles of Popery, by excluding all Papal 
interference therein. Now I hope to prove in the most une- 
quivocal manner, that it could not have any tendency to 
produce that effect, by shewing that it would not make any 
alteration in the infallible canons of the Romish church, nor 
in the oaths of priests and prelates, by which they are required 
to maintain and enforce them, and are bound in unlimited 
fidelity and obedience to the Pope. 

I shall begin by giving some specimens of these canons, and 
in doing this I shall quote the edition of the General Councils, 
composed by Binius, as it is the most approved by all Romish 
divines. ‘The Popes are invested with a plenitude of temporal . 
power, over all Sovereign Princes, by the General Councils and 
Canon Law, which are deemed of infallible authority; by the 
3d-Canon of the 4th Lateran Council; by the General Council 
ef Lyons, (Concil Binii, v. xi. p. 6455) by the General 
Council of Pisa, sess, 14; by the General Council of Con- 
Stance, “sess. 12, 17, 37, and of Basil, sess. 24, 34, 40, 41; 
all which have expressly decreed, that the Pope shall depose 
SovereiGn Princes, and deprive them of their dominions, 
their’ dignity and honours, by absolving their subjects from 
their ouths of allegiance, for misdemeanours mentioned 
thereins It was ordained, by the 27th chapter of the 3d 
Lateran Council, A. D. 1179, that all those who are any way 
bound to heretics, are absolved from all fidelity and obedience 
due to them, (Concil Binii. v. vii. p. 608.) Pope Gregory IX. 
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decreed thus, in the 13th century :—Be it known to all who 
are under the dominion of heretics, that they are set from 
every tie of fidelity, all oaths and solemn engagements to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. (Decret. Greg. lib, v. tit. 7.) 

By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Council, it is decreed, 
that they who under the badge of the cross, shall set about 
the extirpation of heretics, shall obtain a full remission of their 
sins. (Council Binii, vol. xi. p. 148.) By the same, and by 
the General Council of Constance, sess. 45, whoever appre- 
hends heretics (which all persons have liberty to do) has full 
power to take from them all their goods, and full licence to 
enjoy them; and by the canon law also (7th decretal, lib. v. 
tit.7. cap. 10.)* By various canons of the Romish Church, 
the following punishments must be inflicted on heretics: 
excommunication, confiscation of their goods, imprisonment, 
exile, death. (Concil. Binii, vol. xi. p. 608.) If any bishop 
be negligent in purging his diocese of heretical pravity, he, by 
the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Council, must be deprived of 
his episcopal dignity, Idem, vol. xi. p. 152, and by the Council 
of Constance, Idem, vol. vii. p. 1122, and by the canon law 
(Decret. lib. v. tit. 7. cap. 13.) Bishops are also bound by their 
consecration oath to extirpate heretics. It is to be found in 
the Roman pontifical ; and the words of it are omnes schisma- 
ticos, hereticos et rebelles, contra nostrum dominum Papam, 
persequar et unpugnabo. 

It is stated in the General Councils of Constance and Basil, 
that every Pope is bound by oath to maintain and enforce the 
General Councils, to the least tittle, even to the shedding of 
his blood. (Concil. Const. Sess. 39. Concil. Basil. Sess. $7.) 

The canonical oath of a Popish priest contains the following 
paragraphs: “ The Holy Apostolic Roman Chureh, I acknow- 
ledge to be mother and mistress of all Churches; to which and 
to the Roman Pontiff, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Cunist, I promise and swear 
true obedience. All doctrines delivered, defined, and de- 
clared, by the sacred canons and General Councils, and espe- 
cially by the most Holy Council of Trent, I receive and 
profess, and whatever is contrary thereto, and all heresies, 
condemned, rejected, and anathematized by the Chureh. 1 
equally condemn, reject, and anathematize this true Catholic 
fuith, ont of which there is uo salvation, whizh at present J freely 
profess and sincerely hold. 1 do promise, vow, and swear, that 


_—— 
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- _ these doctrines were carried into practice in the rebellion of 
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Lwill constantly retain and conserve, to my last breath ; and 
as far as I am able, I will be careful that itis held by, taught, 
and preached to my parishioners, or those, the care of whom 
shall belong to me in my function.” When Popish priests are 
bound by oath, not only to profess and maintain, but to infuse 
into. their flocks the canons of their Church, under a Pro- 
testant State, there can be no reason for preferring one to 
another, for the prelacy. ‘They are the passive instruments. of 
the Roman Pontiif, and are bound to transfer the allegiance of 
their votaries under a Protestant State to him, and to make them 
subservient to his designs. The better to effectuate this, 
Popish children are required to approach the confession box at 
the tender age of six years, that the impious doctrines con- 
tained in the general councils and canon Jaw may take deep 
root in their minds; and they are required, by their catechism, 
framed by the infallible Council of Trent, to regard the words 
of the Priest as the word of God, “ verba pastorum ecclesia, 
tunquam dei verba recipiendu sunt.” It is henee evident, that 
whether a Popish Priest be raised to the prelacy by the KING 
or the Port, or by domestic nomination, he must be equally 
obnoxious and dangerous to a Prorxestant Stare, as he is 
bound by duty and by oath to subvert it. 

The King’s Minister, or the Pope, who cannot be acquainted 
with the principles or the private character of a Popish Priest, 
may by chance select one better than another ;. but in domestic 
nomimation, the clergy will be sure to select for a Bishopric, 
him whom they are convinced will be ready to make every 
sacrifice in discharge of the duties prescribed by the canons of 
his church, and such person must of course be a rank rebel. 
The assassins of Sovereign Princes, or those who rebelled 

inst. them, because they refused to yield implicitly to the 
commands of the Roman Pontiffs, or to conform to the im- 
pious canons of their Church, such as Thomas a Becket, Jau- 
ngay and Balthazar Gerard, who murdered the Prince of 
Orange, as a heretic, Clement the friar, who killed Henry III. 
of France, agreeably to the Pope’s bull, Chastel and Ravaillac, 
the assassins of Henry IV., and Garnet, the Jesuit, were 
enrolled by the Pope in the list of martyrs, and form his bead- 
roll of saints. A Rev. Doctor of the Roman Catholic Church 
(Milner, Bishop of Castabala) Vicar Apostolic, praises in his 
Ecclesiastical Democracy, the sanguinary fanatics who fell 2 
prey to the vengeance of the law, for having formed trea- 
sonable conspiracies against the life and government of Queen 
Eligabeth. n p. 173 thereof, he says, “ those holy men, no 
less than constant martyrs, whom Catholics in every part of 
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the Church have looked upon with such high veneration, In 
. 184, he calls them “ Saint-like personages.” In p. 192, 
esays “ the zeal and piety of these apostolic men.” —Andin 
justification of such pious martyrs, he says, in p. 197 of the 
same work, *“*’To overturn the religion which Christ is sup- 
“posed to have established, and which the country has 
«“ adopted, is one of those causes which justifies resistance on 
“the part of the subject, and authorizes the Pastors to declare 
“in favour of such resistance.” ‘This sanctions the conduct 
of all the traitors, both lay and ecclesiastical, who formed 
treasonable combinations against the life and government of 
Queen Elizabeth; and since this is the matured opinion of an 
Apostolic Vicar now living, openly professed and avowedly 
taught, have we any reason’ to doubt that, should Domestic. 
Nomination be adopted, but that such men as Peter Scally 
would be preferred, such men as we Call traitors, and Milner 
martyrs ? 

The purport of an oath which a Romish Bishop takes at his 
consecration, affords an additional proof that poMEsTIC NoMI- 
NATION would not afferd any security to the Protestant State. 
He swears to be faithful and obedient to the Pope and his suc- 
cessors, to preserve, defend, enlarge, and promote the rights, 
honours, privileges, and authority of the Holy Roman Church, 
and of his Lord the Pope and his successors. If he knows any 
thing to be treated of or devised in counsel, act, or treaty, dis- 
advantageous or prejudicial to the person, right, honour, state, 
and power of his said Lord the Pope, or the Romish Church, 
he swears, as far as he is able, to prevent the same, and as seoa 
as possible to give information thereof to his Lord the Pope. 
That he will obey, and cause to be obeyed, al his decrees, 
orders, provisions, and mandates, and that he will, to the utmost 
of his power, persecute and oppose all heretics, schismatics, and 
rebels, against his said Lorp THE Pork! It is hence evident 
that a Bishop is the vassal of the Roman Pontiff, that he ts 
bound to vield implicit obedience to him, to do every ‘possible 
injury to an heretical state, and even to SUBVERT IT. 

In consequence of this oath, William Rufus told Arch- 
bishop Anselm, that he could not preserve his allegiance to 
the Pope and his temporal Sovereign atthe same time. Speed’s 
History, p. 441, 442. 

It was the first cause of a rupture between the Pope and 
Henry VIII. ; for the King having come to a knowledge of 
it, sent the oath to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
declaring, at'the same time, that from the purport of it, the 
Clergy of his realm were but half his subjects, or scarcely so 
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much, as their obligation to the Pope derogated from their 
fidelity to the King, which contradiction he desired the Par. 
liament to remove, and the discussion of it, in that assembly, 
occasioned, about two years after, a complete renunciation of 
the Papal authority. Lord-Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII. 

When Archbishop Cranmer was consecrated, he refused to 
take that oath, without first signing a protestation against any 
thing contained therein contrary to the laws of God, the King’s 

tive, or to the common weal and statutes of the realm; 
nor to tie himself up from speaking his mind freely in matters 
relating to the reformation of religion and the government of 
the Chutch of England. So conscious was that great man 
that a Romish Bishop’s oath was incompatible with the interest 
of his country, and his allegiance to his temporal Sovereign ! 

The events which have taken place in Ireland during the 
last 300 years, prove that the Ivish Clergy have conscien- 
tiously adhered to their oaths. Edmund M‘Gauran, Titular 
Archbishop of Armagh, in Elizabeth’s reign, obtained a com- 
mission from the King of Spain, and was killed in a battle 
fought with Sir Richard Bingham, Lord President of Munster. 
History of Ireland, in Modern Universal History, p. 173. 

Eugene O’Hegan, Titular Bishop of Ross, in the same 
year, was killed in T'yrone’s rebellion, at the head of a troop of 
horse. Nicholas Sanders, a Jesuit, and the Pope’s Nuncio, 

rished in the woods of Kerry, where he had fanned the flame 
of rebellion; and Allen, another Jesuit, and lis associate, 
was killed at the battle of Monastereven, leading on a bodyvwi 
Spaniards and Irish. Leland, v. ii. p. 274. 

Owen M‘Egan, the Pope’s Vicar Apostolic, was killed in 
battle, at Carbery, in the county of Cork. Pacata Hibernia, 
p. 661, last edition. 

Dermot O'Hurley, ‘Titular Archbishop of Cashell, | was 
hanged for treason at Dublin, in 1583. See Harris’s edition 
of Ware’s Writers of Ireland. 

Cornelius O‘Duane, Titular Bishop of Down, was hanged 
for treason in 1611. Idem. 

.  OGallagher, Bishop of Derry, was killed by a party of 

soldiers in a skirmish. The ‘Titular Bishop of Ross, who com- 
manded 4300 men, washanged in the year 1650. Borlase, p. 
229. 

The Titular Bishop of Clogher shared the same fate. Idem, 
p. 312. 

In the year 1645, Malachias O'Kelly, Titular Bishop of 
Tuam, was killed in battle at Sligo. Carte’s Ormonde, v. i. 
Pp. 953. 
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The Titular Bishop of Emily was hanged in the year 1651; 
and the Bishop of Limerick would have shared the same fate, 
but that he escaped from that city in disguise. Borlase, p. 362. 

The ‘Titular Prelates, in the year 1650, while the rebellion 
raged, expelled the Marquis of Ormonde, the King’s Viceroy, 
from Ireland, by issuing an excommunication against any 
person who should aid, abet, or assist him. Idem, p.320, 326. 

In the reign of Charles H. the titular Primate, Reilly, was 
deeply concerned in a TREASONABLE CONSPIRACY to join and 
assist the French, whom he invited to invade Ireland. For 
this he was arrested and taken to England, and narrowly 
escaped capital punishment. Orrery’s State Letters, letter of 
the 6th of June, 1666. Oliver Plunket, his ‘successor, was 
hanged for the same crime—See his trials in the State ‘Trials. 
For these reasons it was stated in the preamble of the 9th of 
William IIL. chap. i. “© Whereas it is notoriously known, that 
all the late rebellions have been contrived, promoted, and 
carried on by Popish Archbishops, Bishops, Jesuits, and other 
Ecclesiastical persgns of the Romish Clergy.” But although 
the conduct of the Irish ‘Titular Bishops has been so noted for 
disatfection, they had the audacity to present an Address to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on the 15th September, 
1815, in which they stated that no portion of His Majesty’s 
subjects is, or has been, at any time, more eminently distin- 
guished for pure, conscientious, and disinterested loyalty, than 
the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland!!! bn p. 468, vol, 50, 
Antiacobin Review, may be found copious observations on that 
Address, from which the reader will learn that the Irish Titular 
Bishops were the chief incendiaries in the rebellions that 
eccurred in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

INSPECTOR, 


A GERI = 


A PATRIOTIC SONG, 
By Joun DE Fakir. 
(Toxg.—There is nae luck about the house while Colin is awa.) 


I. 


THe stormy blast of war js o'er, 
The sounds of discord cease, 
The thund’ring cannon’s heard no more, 
And Europe rests in peace ; 
From warlike Russia’s frozen plains, 
To Biscay’s foaming bay, 
Triumphant Peace in splendour reigns, 
—We hail the glorious day. 
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CHORUS. 
Then let Britannia’s Sons rejoice, 
And cast their fears away, 
And hush’d be every croaking voice 
That mars our joy te day. 


Il. 


The heads that proved so wise and great, 
When danger threaten’d near, 
Survive to steer the helm of state, 
When lights from heaven appear : 
The hands that bore our standards bold 
Thro’ Holland, France, and Spain, 
Have not yet grown infirm or old 
To wield their arms again. 
Then let Britannia’s Sons rejoice, &c. 


Ill. 


IRE elie 
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The nerve that made the Tyrant yield 
When Europe felt dismay, 

Can till the genial native field, 
And famine drive away ; 

The ships that fill’d with warlike stores, 


The seas could late command, 
Shall hear to countless distant shores 
The produce of our land. 
Then let Britannia’s Sons rejoice, &c. 


IV. 


Our gracious Paincr, with one accord 
We'll all join hand in hand, 

To guard his throne, whose gentle sway 
Protects this happy land ; 

With filial love and duty join’d, 
His person we'll defend, 

For every Briton finds in him 
A father and a friend. 


Then let Britannia’s Son’s rejoice, 
4nd cast their fears away, 

And hush'd be every croaking voice 
That mars our joy to day. 


Genome, in the County of Londonderry, 
” “March 5th, 1817. 














